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MAKING THE MOST ARITHMETIC 


Two New Books That Meet Definite Community Needs 


THOMAS’S RURAL ARITHMETIC 


By AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, Ph.D. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska 
288 pages. Illustrated. 


VERYDAY LIFE ON THE FARM furnishes the material for the problems 
in this book. The pupil learns how to apply his knowledge of the fundamental 
processes in solving the large variety of problems with which every farmer has to deal. 
From measuring land, the pupil goes into the working out of problems of 
Labor, Machinery, Crops, Feeding, Farm Records and Accounts, Raising of Hogs 
and Poultry, Impoverishment and Enrichment of Soils, Building Problems, etc. 
A chapter on general business problems includes the subjects of taxation, the bank 
account, insurance and the market. 
The book is not only an arithmetic but a laboratory manual for the pupil and a 
storehouse of useful farming information. Supplementary for grammar grades or 
bigh schools. 


HUNT’S COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal of the Training School Department, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
277 pages. Illustrated. 


HE WAGE-EARNING PROBLEM most pupils must face has been kept 

clearly in mind by the author of this book. It teaches the pupil how to apply 
what he has learned about fractions, tables of weights and measures, percentage, 
interest, etc., in various lines of factory work, office work, store or bank. 

Enough practice is given in each of the subjects to develop some degree of 
proficiency. The lines of work taken up are thoroughly practical and include the 
Buying and Selling of Meat, Groceries, Dry Goods, Shoes, Coal, and Furniture, the 
Keeping of Poultry Accounts, Carpentering, Building Problems, Saving and Invest- 
ing Money. Supplementary for grammar grades or bigh schools. 
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CAMPAIGN PROSPECTS. 


These are days when campaign fore- 
casts occupy large space in the press, 
and political prophets have the floor. 
Republican and Democratic mathe- 
maticians put forward tabtlations of 
electoral votes which make it almost 
a certainty that their respective 
candidates will be elected, and» confi- 
dent predictions are made that this 
or that pivotal state will be carried 
for this or that ticket. Meanwhile, 
the man in the street is a good deal 
bewildered, and, if he has a reason- 
able amount of prudence, to say 
nothing of principle, he is not in- 
clined to bet upon the result. So 
far indeed as the course of the bet- 
ting is symptomatic, it points to less 
confidence in Republican success 
than was manifested after the Maine 
election. Yet there has been no real 
change in the issues. We are ac- 
customed to a certain amount of 
uncertainty on the eve of a presiden- 
tial election, but it is more pro- 
nounced than usual this year. 


IS CARRANZA SECURE? 


The reports that General Car- 
ranza’s hold upon power is insecure 
and that he is actually preparing to 
leave Mexico are disquieting, for, 
whatever Carranza’s faults may be, 
and they are numerous’ enough, 
there is no one in sight who can take 
his place, and, if he were to eliminate 
himself from the equation or were 
to be eliminated, chaos would ensue. 
The fact that Carranza’s wife, ac- 
companied by the wife of General 
Obregon, Carranza’s war minister, 
has crossed the border into the 
United States affords a_ certain 
foundation for reports, although 
it is stated at the Mexican embassy 
that their purpose is merely to make 
a tour of this country. Meanwhile, 
the Mexican-American conference at 
Atlantic City is making no progress, 
the American delegates having thus 
far refused to take up what the 
Mexican delegates regard as the 
matter of first importance—the with- 
drawal of the Pershing expedition. 


FRENCH GAINS AT VERDUN. 


The historic battleground of Ver- 
dun comes again into prominence 
through a sharp and sudden attack 
by the French troops, which smashed 
the German line north and northeast 
of Verdun over a front of four and 
one-third miles, penetrating it along 
its entire length, and gaining, at the 
centre, a distance of nearly two 
miles. The French attack seems to 
have been entirely unexpected by 
the Germans, ana was delivered with 
such swiftness that it gave to the 
French in one day ground whicn cost 
the Germans two months of hard 
fighting to win. The village and 
fort of Douaumont fell into the 
hands of the French, who took more 
than 3,600 prisoners and _ large 
stores of war material. If these ad- 
vantages are followed up, the Ger- 
mans may have to shift to the west- 
ern front some of the forces which 
they have devoted to crushing the 
Roumanians. 


ROUMANIANS RETREATING. 


The gallant advance of the Rou- 
manian and Russian forces which 
promised so much when Roumania 
decided to enter the war has ended 
in disaster, and along the entire 


front from the Black Sea to the 
Danube river, the Russians and 
Roumanians are in retreat. The im- 
portant Roumanian port of Con- 
stanza has fallen into the hands of 
the advancing German, Bulgarian 
and Turkish forces; Rachova, Med- 
jidie and other towns of strategic 
importance in the Dobrudja have 
been taken by the invaders, and 
Field Marshal von Mackensen, who 
commands the combined armies, re- 
ports the capture of 6,700 prisoners. 
It is the old story of inadequate ar- 
tilery. The Russo-Roumanian forces 
have fought obstinately, but they 
were no match for the Teutons in 
the number and range oi their guns. 


ANOTHER NAVAL BATTLE. 


Another naval battle has taken 
place, this time in the English Chan- 
nel, ten German destroyers having 
made a raid upon the British cross- 
channel transport service. As was 
the case in the earlier Jutland battle, 
there is the widest variation in the 
official reports of the affair. Ac- 
cording to the German version, at 
least eleven British outpost steam- 
ers and two or three destroyers or 
torpedo boats were sunk, and sev- 
eral other guarding vessels and at 
least two destroyers damaged. Also 
the English post steamer Queen was 
sunk, while the German torpedo 
boats returned safely without any 
loss. According to the British ver- 
sion, two of the German destroyers 
were sunk and the rest driven off, 
and the only British losses were the 
sinking of the empty transport, the 
Queen, one torpedo boat destroyer 
missing and one disabled. It will 
be remembered that, after the earlier 
naval battle, the German official re- 
ports admitted that the German 
losses had been officially understated 
at first for strategic reasons. Per- 
haps the same policy was followed 
this time. 


HARD TIMES FOR NEUTRALS. 


These are trying times for neutral 
nations,—what there are left of 
them. Norway and Sweden have is- 
sued an ordinance which forbids the 
submarines of belligerent powers to 
traverse their waters except in cases 
of emergency, when they must re- 
main upon the surface and fly the 
national flag. Mercantile submarines 
are to be allowed in Norwegian 
or Swedish waters only in a surface 
position in full daylight and flying 
the national colors. These restric- 
tions have called forth a strong pro- 
test from the German government, 
which has been formally presented at 
Christiania in what is described as 
a serious note. Meanwhile, Ger- 
man submarines are operating off 
the Norwegian coast and are stop- 
ping and examining vessels leaving 
Norwegian harbors. In a single day 
the past week, four Norwegian 
ships were sunk by the Germans, 
and a fifth, the steamer Edam, was 
seized and taken to Emden. It 
would seem that the patience of the 
Scandinavian allance must sooner 
or later be exhausted. . 


THE ADAMSON LAW. 


There is a good deal of confusion 
in the public mind as to the exact 
force of the so-called Adamson Law, 
which Congress hurried through in 
the closing days of the session under 
the menace of a general railway 
strike. But it is rather surprising to 
learn that the railway brotherhood 
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leaders themselves do not under 
stand it. Yet a recent official cirey- 
lar, signed by Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief engineer of the Brother. 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, de. 
clines to give definite information 
regarding the application of the lay» 
“because we do not know yet just 
what the law means.” That there 
should be vagueness and uncertainty 
as to the scope of an unusual piece 
of legislation, framed in haste and 
under pressure, is not surprising, 
No definite results can be looked for 
from the law until both its meaning 
and its validity have been tested ip 
the highest courts. 


SHIPS AND MEN. 


The inadequacy and lack of system 
in our naval preparations are strik- 
ingly illustrated in the fact that 
when the new battleship Arizona 
went into commission recently, it 
was necessary to tie up three other 
battleships in order to give her a full 
crew. Also, ten other battleships, 
it is stated, are now similarly idle 
and unmanned. The idea that it is 
necessary to have crews in readiness 
to man new ships as fast as they are 
completed seems not to have entered 
the minds of the naval authorities 
or of Congress. Ours is probably the 
only nation on the face of the globe, 
with any pretensions to consequence 
upon the seas, which carries on its 
naval affairs in this haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky fashion. It may be 
that we are destined some time to 
pay dearly for our folly. 


Christmas Classics. 


Each nation ‘has its distinctive 
Christmas music, England her carols 
and ‘“‘Messiah,” and Germany the 
simple hymns to the Christ-child, 
while France prefers noble songs of 
great composers, such as the superb 
“Holy Night” by Adolphe Adam, 
one of the foremost French writers, 
This.timely feature of the new Vic- 
tor Records for November is emi- 
nently suited to the glorious voice 
of Caruso, who sings with character- 
istic simplicity and dignity the beauti- 
ful and inspiring lines. > 

Another important addition to the 
Victor Library of Music is Julia 
Culp’s beautiful interpretation of 
Schubert’s masterpiece, “My Sweet 
Repose.” Her deeply emotional 
rendering of this is notable for 
smooth tone production and perfect 
rounding of phrase and period. Three 
charming little French songs fon 
children are sung by Emma Calve 
with such evident enjoyment that in 
“Au Clair de la Lune” we can almost 
see Pierette at Pierrot’s door asking 
for warmth and shelter. One of the 
few composers of salon music who 
has achieved success without sacrifice 
of quality is Meyer-Helmund. His 
works find so appreciative an ad- 
mirer in Emilio de Gogorza, that the 
distinguished singer now gives ws 
one of the best of them, the “Magic 
Song,” sometimes called “The Magi¢ 
of Thy Voice.” 
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This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
a serious illness Sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 

, and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 
‘or the T. C. U. wil! see her through. 


One teacher writes: **This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, my salary was lower than usual, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 
much more to me under present circumstances than a much 
larger sum might at another time.” 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the onl way to save their savings 1s to have them protected 
by the T.C.U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the 
T. C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness, or quarantine , besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 


A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's bill and a week or 
two of enforced idleness without a salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were [laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 


And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might happen. There are hundreds of ways by which even the 
most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, but also for 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. A few cents a day 
will afford complete protection against these three dread con- 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and their 
peace of mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


TOMORROW LIES IN THE LAND OF NEVER 


“‘ The Bird of Time has but a little way to fly, 
And Lo! The Bird is on the wing.’’—Omatr. 


WE _WANT the teachers to insist on getting 
Dixon's Pencits for all kinds of work in the 
schoolroom. Keep at your superintendent until 
he gets just the grade and kind you want. He 
knows they may cost a little more to begin with, but 
you can prove to him that they are cheaper in the end 
and that you can get better results with them. 
Genius is only continued effort, so keep at it and the 
result will be peace and tranquillity in the classroom. 
Shall we send you samples? This we will be glad 
to do, if you will send us 10 cents in stamps to cover 
packing and postage. If you will mention where 
you saw this suggestion it will be of help to all. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Teese 


SEND THE COUPON 
to the T. C. U., 141 f. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
Teach-rs. 


TEACHERS 
-NOW Is The Time 


to register for emergency posi- 
tions. December and January 


are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 


Winsaip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 


ALVIN F, PEASE, Manager 


6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 
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OVER 2000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


progressive superintendents and Adopts | 
supervisors are now using ay W orld Spell er | | 
and | 


THE PROGRESSIVE Health Series 


_ missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
The only series that insures for | _ by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
music teaching as efficient stand- | Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
_ the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
| Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
_ basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


ards as can be found in any other 
subject of the curriculum. 


The only series whose musical con Both of these series were the first choice 
| 


| tent competitors cannot consistently | | of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
criticize. appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Selected in 90% of the music adop- to the 
tions in 1915-1916. | | you Rnow these rite to the pu S. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


| | 
Silver, Burdett &¢ Company | | —_226 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston New York Chicago SanFrancisco | | | ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


Education—HOLLISTER’S High School and Class Management. . $1.40 

SANDWICK’S How fo Study and What to Study . . : . .60 

English—Benson’s English Derivatives . . . . .48 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson—Selections . .44 

MANLY-BAILEY’S Junior High School English .64 

WOOLLEY’S Written English. . Le 

| Arden Shakespeare—Revised edition in large type, per vol. ; ; .30 
| A Midsummer Night’s Dream (EDITH RICKERT of Chicago) — 

As You Like It (E. H. WRIGHT of Columbia) 

Julius Caesar (WILLIAM STRUNK, JR., of Cornell) .30 

| Macbeth (E. A. ALLEN of Missouri). 

The Merchant of Venice (M. W. CROLL of Princeton) ; .30 

_ | The Tempest (KATHARINE LEE BATES of Wellesley) . ‘ , .30 

Latin—PAXSON’S Handbook for Latin Clubs . .60 

TOWLE AND JENKS’ Caesar, Books I and II with Sight Reading 1.28 

Physical Training—REILLY’S Rational Athletics for Boys .90 

Science—WALTERS’ Principles of Health Control. . 1.60 

| D. ©. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, ‘Chicago 
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JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIV.—No. 16 


NOVEMBER 2, 1916 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


NATIONALIZING EDUCATION 


BY JOHN DEWEY 


The words nation and national have two quite 
different meanings. We cannot profitably discuss 
the nationalizing of education unless we are clear 
as to the difference between the two. For one 
meaning indicates something desirable, something 
to be cultivated by education, while the other 
stands for something to be avoided as an evil 
plague. The idea which has given the movement 
toward nationality which has been such a feature 
of the last century its social vitality is the con- 
sciousness of a community of history and purpose 
larger than that of the family, the parish, the sect | 
and the province. The upbuilding of national 
states has substituted a unity of feeling and aim, 
a freedom of intercourse, over wide areas for 
earlier local isolations, suspicions, jealousies and 
hatreds. It has forced men out of narrow sec- 
tionalisms into membership in a larger social unit, 
and created loyalty to a state which subordinates 
pettier and selfish interests. ‘ 

One cannot say this, however, without being 
at once reminded that nationalism has had another 
side. With the possible exception of our own 
country the national states of the modern world 
have been built up through conflict. The develop- 
ment of a sense of unity within a charmed area has 
been accompanied by dislike, by hostility, to all 
without. Skilful politicians and other  self- 
seekers have always known how to play cleverly 
upon patriotism, and upon ignorance of other 
peoples, to identify nationalism with latent hatred 
of other nations. Without exaggeration, the 
present world war may be said to be the outcome 
of this aspect of nationalism, and to present it in its 
naked unloveliness. 

In the past, our geographical isolation has 
largely protected us from the harsh, selfish and 
exclusive aspect of nationalism. The absence 
from pressure from without, the absence of active 
and urgent rivalry and_ hostility of powerful 
neighbors, has perhaps played a part in failure to 
develop an adequate unity of sentiment and idea 
for the country as a whole. Individualism of a 
go-as-you-please type has had too full swing. We 


have an inherited jealousy of any strong national | 


governing agencies, and we have been inclined to 
let things drift rather than to think out a central, 
controlling policy. But the effect of the war has 
been to make us aware that the days of geographi- 
cal isolation are at an end, and also to make us 
conscious that we are lacking in an integrated 
social sense and policy for our country as a whole, 
itrespective of classes and sections. 

We are now faced by the difficulty of develop- 
ing the good aspect of nationalism without its evil 


side ; of developing a nationalism which is the 
friend and not the foe of internationalism. Since 
this is a matter of ideas, of emotions, of intel- 
lectual and moral disposition and outlook, it de- 
pends for its accomplishment upon educational 
agencies, not upon outward machinery. Among 
these educational agencies, the public school takes 
first rank. When sometime in the remote future 
the tale is summed up and the public as distinct 
from the private and merely personal achievement 
of the common school is recorded, the question 
which will have to be answered is what the 
American public school has done for subordinat- 
ing a local, provincial, sectarian and partisan 
spirit of mind to aims and interests which are 
common to all the men and women of the country 
—to what extent it taught men to think and feel 
in ideas broad enough to be inclusive of the pur- 
poses and happiness of all sections and classes. 
For unless the agencies which form the mind and 
morals of the community can prevent the operation 
of those forces which are always making for a 
division of interests, class and sectional ideas and 
feelings will become dominant, and our democracy 
will fall to pieces. 

Unfortunately at the present time one result of 
the excitement which the war has produced is that 
many influential and well-meaning persons attempt 
to foster the growth of an inclusive nationalism 
by appeal to our fears, our suspicions, our jeal- 
ousies and our latent hatreds. They would make the 
measure of our national preparedness our readi- 
ness to meet other nations in destructive war rather 
than our fitness to coOperate with them in the con- 
Structive tasks of peace. They are so disturbed by 
what has been revealed of internal division, of 
lack of complete national integration, that they 
have lost faith in the slow policies of education. 
They would kindle a sense of our dependence upon 
one another by making us afraid of peoples out- 
side of our border; they would bring about unity 
within by laying stress upon our separateness from 
others. The situation makes it all the more neces- 
sary that those concerned with education should 
withstand popular clamor for a nationalism based 
upon hysterical excitedness or mechanical drill, or 
a combination of the two. We must ask what a 
real nationalism, a real Americanism, is like. For 
unless we know our own character and purpose 
we are not likely to be intelligent in our selection 
of the means to further them. 

I want to mention only two elements in the na- 
tionalism which our education should cultivate. 
The first is that the American nation is itself com- 
plex and compound. Strictly speaking it is inte-- 
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racial and inter-national in its make-up. It is com- 
posed of a multitude of peoples speaking different 
tongues, inheriting diverse traditions, cherishing 
varying ideals of life. This fact is basic to our 
nationalism as distinct from that of other peoples. 
Our national motto “One from Many” cuts deep 
and extends far. It denotes a fact which doubt- 
less adds to the difficulty of getting a genuine unity. 
But it also immensely enriches the possibilities of 
the result to be attained. No matter how loudly 
any one proclaims his Americanism, if he assumes 
that any one racial strain, any one component cul- 
ture, no matter how early settled it was in our 
territory, or how effective it has proved in its own 
land, is to furnish a pattern to which all other 
strains and cultures are to conform, he is a traitor 
to an American nationalism. Our unity cannot 
be a homogeneous thing like that of the separate 
states of Europe from which our population is 
drawn; it must be a unity, created by drawing out 
and composing into a harmonious whole the best, 
the most characteristic which each contributing 
race and people has to offer. 

I find that many who talk the loudest about the 
need of a supreme and unified Americanism of 


spirit really mean some special code or tradition to “ 


which they happen to be attached. They have 
some pet tradition which they would impose upon 
all. In thus measuring the scope of Americanism 
by some single element which enters into it they 
are themselves false to the spirit of America. 
Neither Englandism nor New-Englandism, neither 
Puritan nor Cavalier any more than Teuton or 
Slav, can do anything but furnish one note in a 
vast symphony. The way to deal with hyphenism, 
in other words, is to welcome it, but to welcome 
i. in the sense of extracting from it its special good, 
so that it shall surrender into a common fund of 
wisdom and experience what it especially has to 
contribute. All of these surrenders and contri- 
butions taken together create the national spirit 
of America. The dangerous thing is for each 
factor to isolate itself, to try to live off from its 
past, and then attempt to impose itself upon other 
elements, or at least to keep itself intact and thus 
refuse to accept what other cultures have to offer, 
and thereby become transmuted into authentic 
Americanism. 
In what is rightly objected to as hyphenism the 
hyphen has become something which separates one 
people from other peoples—and thereby prevents 


American nationalism. Such terms as_Irish- 
American or Hebrew-American or Ger- 
man-American are false terms because 


they seem to assume something which is 
already in existence called America to which the 
other factor may be externally hitched on. The 


fact is the genuine American, the typical American, | 


is himself a hyphenated character. This does not 
mean that he is part American, and that some for- 
eign ingredient is then added. It means that, as 
I have said, he is international and interracial in 
his make-up. He is not American plus Pole or 
German. But the American him- 
self Pole-German-English-French-Spanish-Italian- 
Greek-Irish-Scandinavian-Bohemian-Jew- so 
on. The point is to see to it that the hyphen con- 
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nects instead of separating. And this means at 
least that our public schools shall teach each factor 
to respect every other, and shall take pains to en. 
lighten all as to the great past contributions of 
every strain in our composite make-up. I wish 
our teaching of American history in the schools 
took more account of the great waves of migration 
by which our land for over three centuries has been 
continuously built up, and made every pupil con- 
scious of the rich breadth of our national make 
up. When every pupil recognizes all the factors 
which have gone into our being, he will continye 
to prize and reverence that coming from his own 
past, but he will think of it as honored in being 
simply one factor in forming a future whole 
nobler and finer than itself. 

In short, unless our education is nationalized 
in a way which recognizes that the peculiarity of 
our nationalism is its internationalism, we shall 
breed enmity and division in our frantic efforts to 
secure unity. The teachers of the country know 
this fact much better than many of its politicians 
seem to do. While too often politicians have 
been fostering a vicious hyphenatedism and sec- 
tionalism as a bid for votes, teachers have been 
engaged in transmuting beliefs and feelings once 
divided and opposed into a new thing under the 
sun—a national spirit inclusive not exclusive, 
friendly not jealous. This they have done by the 
influence of personal contact, codperative inter- 
course and sharing in common tasks and _ hopes. 
The teacher who has been an active agent in fur- 
thering the common struggle of native born, 
African, Jew, Italian and perhaps a score of other 
peoples to attain emancipation and enlightenment 
will never become a party to a_ conception of 
America as a nation which conceives of its history 
and its hopes as less broad than those of humanity 
—let politicians clamor for their own ends as they 
will. 

The other point in the constitution of a genuine 
American nationism to which I invite attention is 
that we have been occupied for the most of our 
history in subduing nature, not one another or 
other peoples. I once heard two foreign visitors 
coming from different countries discuss what had 
been impressed upon them as the chief trait of the 
American people. One said vigor, youthful and 
buoyant energy. The other said it was kindness, 
the disposition to live and let live, the absence of 
envy at the success of others. I like to think that 
while both of these ascribed traits have the same 
cause back of them, the latter statement went 
deeper. Not that we have more virtue, native of 
acquired, than others, but that we have had more 
room, more opportunity. Consequently the same 


conditions which have put a premium upon active 


and hopeful energy, have permitted the kindlier 
instincts of man to express themselves. The spa- 
ciousness of a continent not previously monopolized 
by man has both stimulated vigor and diverted ac 


tivity from struggle against fellow man into 


struggle against nature. When men make their 
gains by fighting in common a wilderness, they 
have not the motive for mutual distrust which 
comes when they get ahead only by fighting one 


another. I recently heard a story which seems: 


| 


‘scope of educational facilities. 
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to me to have something typical about it. Some 
manufacturers were discussing the problem of 
labor; they were loud in their complaints. They 
were bitter against the exactions of unions, and 


full of tales of an inefficiency which seemed to 


them calculated. Then one of them said: “Oh, 
well, poor devils. They haven’t much of a chance 
and have to do what they can to hold their own. 
If we were in their place, we should be just the 
same.” And the others nodded assent and the 
conversation lapsed. I call this characteristic, for 
if there wasn’t an ardent sympathy, there was at 
least a spirit of toleration and passive recognition. 

But with respect to this point as well as with 
respect to our composite make-up, the situation is 
changing. We no longer have a large unoccupied 
continent. Pioneer days are past, and natural re- 
sources are possessed. There is danger that the 
same causes which have set the hand of man 
against his neighbor in other countries will have 
the same effect here. Instead of sharing in a 
common fight against nature, we are already start- 
ing to fight against one another, class against class, 
haves against have-not. The change puts a defi- 
nite responsibility upon the schools to sustain our 
true national spirit. The virtues of mutual es- 
teem, of human forbearance and well-wishing which 
in our earlier days were the unconscious prod- 
ucts of circumstances must now be the conscious 
fruit of an education which forms the deepest 
springs of character. 

Teachers above all others have occasion to be 
distressed when earlier idealism of welcome to the 
oppressed is treated as a weak sentimentalism, 
when sympathy for the unfortunate and those 
who have not had a fair chance is regarded as a 
weak indulgence fatal to efficiency. Our tradi- 
tional disposition in these respects must now be- 
come a central motive in public education, not as a 
matter of condescension or patronizing, but as es- 
sential to the maintenance of a truly American 
spirit. All this puts a responsibility upon the 
schools which can be met only by widening the 
The schools have 
now to make up to the disinherited masses by con- 
scious instruction, by the development of personal 
power and skill, ability and initiative, for the loss 
of external opportunities consequent upon the de- 
parture of our pioneer days. Otherwise power is 
likely to pass more and more into the hands of the 
wealthy, and we shall end with this same alliance 
between intellectual and artistic culture and the 
economic power due to riches which has been the 
curse of every civilization in the past, and which 
our fathers in their democratic idealism thought 
this nation was to put an end to. 

Since the idea of the nation is equal opportunity 
for all, to nationalize education means to use the 
schools as a means of making this idea effective. 
There was a time when this could be done more or 
less well simply by providing schoolhouses, desks, 
blackboards and perhaps books. But that day has 


. passed. Opportunities can be equalized only as the 


schools make it their active serious business to 
enable all alike to become masters of their own in- 
dustrial fate. That growing movement which is 
called industrial or vocational education now hangs 


in the scales. If it is so construed in practice as 
to produce merely more competent hands for sub- 
ordinate clerical and shop positions, if its pur- 
pose is shaped to drill boys and girls into certain 
forms of automatic skill which will make them 
useful in carrying out the plans of others, it means 
that imstead of nationalizing education in the 
spirit of our nation, we have given up the battle, 
and decided to refeudalize education. 


I have said nothing about the point which my 
title “Nationalizing Education” most naturally sug- 
gests—changes in administrative methods which 
will put the resources of the whole nation at the 
disposition of the more backward and less fortu- 
nate portions, meaning by resources not only money 
but expert advice and guidance of every sort. I 
have no doubt that we shall move in the future 
away from a merely regional control of the public 
schools in the direction of a more central regula- 
tion. But I say nothing about this phase of the 
matter at this time not only because it brings up 
technical questions, but because this side of the 
matter is but the body, the mechanism of a na- 
tionalized education. To nationalize American 
education is to use education to promote our na- 
tional idea,—which is the idea of democracy. This 
is the soul, the spirit, of a nationalized education, 
and unless the administrative changes are executed 
so as to embody this soul, they will mean simply 
the development of red tape, a mechanical uni- 
formity and a deadening supervision from above. 

Just because the circumstances of the war have 
brought the idea of the nation and the national to 
the foreground of every one’s thoughts, the most 
important thing is to bear in mind that there are 
nations and nations, this kind of nationalism and 
that. Unless I am mistaken there are some now 
using the cry of an American nationalism, of an 
intensified national patriotism, to further ideas 
which characterizé the European nations, especially 
those most active in the war, but which are treason- 
able to the ideal of our nation. Therefore, I have 
taken this part of your time to remind you of the 
fact that our nation and democracy are equivalent 
terms; that our democracy means amity and good 
will to all humanity (including those beyond our 
border) and equal opportunity for all within. 
Since as a nation we are composed of representa- 
tives of all nations who have come here to live in 
peace with one another and to escape the enmities 
and jealousies which characterize old-world na- 
tions, to nationalize our education means to make 
it an instrument in the active and constant sup- 
pression of the war spirit, and in the positive cul- 
tivation of sentiments of respect and friendship 
for all men and women wherever they live. Since 
our democracy means the substitution of equal op- 
portunity for all for the old world ideal of un- 
equal opportunity of different classes and the 
limitation of the individual by the class to which 
he belongs, to nationalize our education is to make 
the public school an energetic and willing instru- 
ment in developing initiative, courage. power and 
personal ability in each individual. If we can get 
our education nationalized in spirit in these direc- 
tions, the nationalizing of the administrative ma- 
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chinery will in the end take care of itself. So I 
appeal to the teachers in the face of every hysteri- 
cal wave of emotion, and of every subtle appeal 
of sinister class interest, to remember that they 
above all others are the consecrated servants of the 
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democratic ideas in which alone this country js 
truly a distinctive nation—friendly and _ helpful 
intercourse between all and the equipment of every 
individual to serve the community by his own best 


‘powers in his own best way.—Address at N. E. A, 


MORE WHOLESOME ATHLETICS 


BY WALTER J. RESEBURG 
Instructor in Athletics, Franklin High School, Seattle 


A successful business man in a large western 
city had just witnessed a football game in which 
two high school teams had been engaged. He 
was interested; his boy had been one of the 
players. He knew football and in the interests 
of the game expressed himself frankly. 

“That was not playing the game squarely. It’s 
not right to teach a boy to hide on the sidelines. 
It’s taking an unfair advantage and that surely can 
not be called true sportsmanship.” 

The play referred to took place at the beginning 
of the second half. The ball had just been run 
back after the kickoff. An end on the team in 
possession of the ball still wore the sweater he 
had put on between halves, which made him look 
like one of the substitutes of his team. When 
the ball was called in play he was out of position. 
Instead of being stationed at right end, he took 
a place at the extreme left near the side lines. ‘To 
make his discovery even more difficult, several 
gubstitutes stood near him. The ball was then 
quickly passed to the fullback and by him on to 
the unguarded end, who made a sixty-yard run 
before he was downed. The boy then took off 
his heavy sweater and threw it to the side lines. 
It had served its purpose. He and his team mates 
were all smiles. They had executed what they 
were coached to consider a clever trick. 


A large majority of those who go to see 
athletic contests would commend such a play. The 
average fan would argue that “all is fair in 
athletics, as long as you can get away with it.” 
Win at all costs. Play according to the rules if 
you must, but whenever you have an opportunity 
to get the best of an official, why, do it. The 
popular athletic conscience likes to take advan- 
tage even though that advantage is apparently un- 
fair. 

One cannot deny that this feeling is present in 
all corners of the athletic world. The question 
arises, should we permit such spirit to dominate 
our high school athletics? Let us consider the 
interests of the boys who take part in the various 
games. 

In the classroom the better traits of character 
are taught on every occasion that presents itself, 
whenever in the discussion of the subject matter 
a teacher finds an opportunity to do so., One can 
safely say, however, that the most lasting impres- 
sions are not usually made by classroom talks but 
rather under conditions which are more favorable 
to the illustration of principles. Athletic games 
present an ideal environment for the teaching of 
clean and honest living, and the athletic coach 


who is responsible directly for the discipline of the 
boys has here a vast field for action. 

Among the boys of a school, a.coach wields a 
tremendous influence. They watch his every ac 
tion. He comes into such direct and intimate 
contact with them that his influence is assured. 
His coaching will determine whether that power 
will leave its good or its evil effects. He is hired, 
in many cases, to turn out winning teams, but he 
should be employed in all high schools to help in 
the making of character. 

To be a success a coach must have the good will 
and confidence of the boys he is given to work 
with. Without these life is made miserable for 
him in a thousand little ways which only boys 
know how to execute, and since on the field all 
goes according to his iron hand, things are in turn 
made uncomfortable for the boys. Such a condi- 
tion of broken harmony will counteract all the 
good that athletic games are intended for. 

One way to get the confidence of the boys is 
to turn out winning teams. Boys love to play on 
representative teams and especially on those that 
win, A football eleven, for instance, can be 
whipped into shape with abusive language; but 
let such a coach call one of his men out of a game 
against the player’s wishes, and the boy, if he is 
an apt pupil, will almost always come off the field 
cursing him in an undertone. Let him lose sev- 
eral games and the days of his coaching are 
numbered. Take the win out of such a system 
and there remains nothing attractive to anyone. 
What a man of such calibre teaches our young 
men is not what we would have them learn, nor 
is it what they themselves in their better judgment 
wish to learn. There is something in the boy 
that demands to be taught those principles which 
tend toward success in life, and he unconsciously 
admires the man who makes him play the game 
in the clean and honest way. 

It is great to win, and everyone loves to be @ 
winner, for in the athletic world, as in all others, 
people judge one’s success by victories. Many 
times in my experience as a coach I have been es- 
pecially anxious to defeat a team. The week 
previous to the game concentrated all my efforts 
toward winning. If, when the game was ovef, 
we had been victorious, I retained the outward 
respect of the boys; but if we were the losers, my 
influence with them had always slipped to the ex- 
tent of a week’s bad coaching. I can always feel, 
after such a week, that there exists among the 
boys a feeling of antagonism toward me, which 
can be corrected only by the instruction of honest 
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ideals. When these are taught there seems to be 
a greater goal that we are working toward—one 
that does not end in the winning or losing of a 
game. Teach boys honesty and they will respond 
more easily to your demands. Train them to a 
clean and upright life and they are bound to have 
confidence in you, and will ask your advice in all 
the perplexing problems with which they may 
come in contact. 

Holding on the line in football will soon lead 
a boy to slug an opposing player; or even to twist 
a leg or an arm when he feels that he is unseen. 
Cutting second base when the umpire is watching 
a close play at home plate causes the runner to 
discriminate just a little more lightly in regard to 
things that are honest or dishonest in real life. 
When a boy is made to “fake” a dead ball while 
at bat he is taught to lie, and the lie in his daily 
life will come just a little easier. 

Yet we all grant that a large number of coaches 
teach tricks like these. In basketball clever body 
blocking is drilled by practically everyone, even 
though it is expressly prohibited in the rules. 
Every athletic contest presents numerous oppor- 
tunities to take unfair advantage of the opponents. 
It is the duty of the coach, if he has the future 
life of the boys at heart, to avoid them. 

Study the outside effect it has on a whole squad 
of players. On the field, in the locker rooms, 
and in the classrooms, the boys are always sus- 
picious of those of their number who excel in 
picking up the shady tricks of the game. Even 
the coach, when something is missing in the locker 
rooms, will unconsciously turn to them. And 
still they will continue to teach those things which 
make others look askance at them. What we need 
is to play the game hard and _ honestly for the 
pleasure we find in it. Play to win, but win 
fairly, so that when the boys get out of school, 
they will take with them into real life only those 
things which tend toward the building of upright 
and honest men. 

Give me thirty high school boys and I can make 
of them, during a football season, thirty clean 
young men or thirty fellows commonly known as 
“rough necks.” Begin by showing them a few clever 
little tricks, some of those which are easily over- 
looked by an official and which are not particu- 


larly offensive, but which were invented to give 
an advantage. Ifa fellow is awkward in executing 
them, tell him: “You bonehead, you'll never get 
away with that.” In a very short time they will 
develop tricks of their own so dirty that their play 
is repulsive. You may be surprised and say: “I 
don’t see where they get them, I never taught 
them these:” Boys are bound to follow and de- 
velop along the lines pointed out to them. Show 
them a questionable action and they will have five 
others for you to correct the next practice. Swear 
at them and they will soon learn to curse you to a 
fellow player. But make them play the game as 
it should be and they will form honest ideals and 
become leaders for fair play, not only in athletics, 
but in the various other school activities. 

As in nature forces will flow along the lines of 
least resistance, so in athletics boys will do those 
things which take least effort. To be able to tackle 
clean and hard is an accomplishment to be proud 
of, but to trip with the hand or foot is something 
everyone should detest. 

The hard tackling can only be learned after 
months of practice; but the tripping is picked up 
in an afternoon. The tackling calls for con- 
centrated effort on the part of the athlete, and 
leads to good sportsmanship. The tripping calls 
for but a mean thought and a quick action, and 
can lead only to things which are nasty and dis- 
hones<. 

On the field, however, is not the only place 
where good can be done. In recent years many 
have criticised the stringent training rules that are 
often given out but seldom followed. Rules of 
this kind vary just as the opinions of men are 
different ; each coach will have his own little sys- 
tem. It is good to put a ban on smoking, for that 
will aid in the teaching of clean habits. One can 
insist on regularity in sleep, for that will preserve 
their mental strength. But to try to regulate the 
diet of a high school boy seems a poor field of 
endeavor. It matters but little whether a boy eats 
a piece of pie at meals; to my mind the one thing 
that hurts our bovs more than anything else can, 
is the fostering of indecent thought. Why not 
call this to their attention so they may begin to 
break themselves of thinking those things which 
some day will surely prove a hindrance to them? 
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Corrupt thought undermines the will power so 
one cannot drive the body to excel physically nor 
the mind to do its best mentally. Here truly is a 
field for every faculty adviser and every coach to 
consider. We are in the business of making char- 
acter. Place stress upon the pleasure in playing, 
rather than on winning a game, and we will have 
more boys in athletics and more that will reap a 
benefit fromethem. Point out continually the 
right way of doing things and boys will soon see 
the worth of simple, direct and admirable honesty. 
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Athletics then will do all they were intended to 
do. They will consolidate the student body and 
tend toward a clean and unified school spirit. They 
will teach the individual athlete to think and to act 
quickly; they will develop and knit together his 
mental and physical powers. He will learn to 
control his temper, and his attitude toward others 
will be made less selfish. Above all, however, he 
will be taught to lead a clean, white life; for the 
redeeming feature of. athletics should always be 
the moulding of character. 


GEARING THE HIGH SCHOOL TO LIFE 


BY W.C. WOOD 
California 


Occasionally I hear a critic opine that the high 
school is a purely academic institution. I al- 
ways answer by asking him how long it has 
been since he visited a high school. Generally 
he admits that he has not been inside a high 
school during the last ten years. In the light of 
this fact, his criticism loses much of its weight. 

I wish I could organize squads of critics to 
visit the high schools of California. I would 
show them how earnestly and efficiently the 
high school teachers are bending their efforts to 
“gear” the high school to life. 

Two weeks ago I accompanied a party of gen- 
tlemen on a visit to the high schools of San 
Francisco. An instructor conducted us through 
the shops and laboratories, explaining how the 
apparatus was used to demonstrate principles, 
and how the principles were applied to actual 
situations. His grasp of the work was remark- 
able. After we had followed him about for an 
hour, one of the gentlemen of the party took me 
aside and said: “What is that fellow doing here? 
A man of his ability could earn several times his 
teacher’s salary in practical work.” The visitor 
recognized that this teacher was a practical 
man, not a mere theorist. 

In our modern high schools we have many 
such instructors who are serving as whetstones 
on which the wits of future engineers and me- 
chanics are being sharpened. Perhaps we 
should change the figure of speech and say that 
they are engaged in the great work of “gearing” 
the high school to life. 

While we are justified in saying that the work 
of a polytechnic school is “geared to life,” we 
can hardly apply the figure of speech to the 
commercial high school. However, the same 
principle of adjusting school work to life needs 
is applicable to the commercial school. I was 
visiting the High School of Commerce in San 
Francisco a few weeks ago, and there I observed 
some excellent applications of the principle. 

A certain teacher was giving instruction in 
stenography and typewriting. In the earlier 
stages of the work, the class had followed the 
textbook, but the work of this advanced division 
was decidedly different. The teacher had 
brought into the classroom a variety of work 


selected from the papers and correspondence of 
business houses and offices. She was teaching 
her pupils to write specifications for buildings, 
bank reports, contracts, briefs, leases, deeds, 
complaints and minutes of meetings. She had 
obtained from architects, lawyers and bankers 
the original papers or documents and was dic- 
tating them to the class. I noted also that she 
was using articles from the Blue Bulletin for 
practice purposes. Little did we dream that our 
humble contributions would be put to such ex- 
cellent use! In teaching correspondence, she 
used letters sent out by oil companies, automo- 
bile agents, dry goods stores and factories. She 
was teaching the subjects in the light of actual 
business conditions. In spite of the fact that 
the class was large, the pupils showed the great- 
est interest in the work. Life had invaded the 
schoolroom and captured the young people. 
These young people will have some conception 
of the kind of work the business office demands, 
and will be prepared to do this work immedi- 
ately upon graduation. 

At the Humboldt Evening High School we 
were ushered into one large room in which 
about one hundred and fifty pupils and a dozen 
teachers were working. The attention and in- 
terest were exceptional. The work in drawing 
is largely individual—no lockstep in this work. 
One young mechanic who works all day ina 
large ship-building plant was working on draw- 
ings connected with his daily tasks. He needed 
assistance and found it in the evening high 
school. Another student, a draftsman at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, comes to San Fran- 
cisco every evening to study the mathematics 
and science necessary for advance in his field. 
He is preparing for a_ technological institute, 
where he will learn ship design. Practically all 
the students are taking work that supplements 
their daily tasks. 

In one corner of a room a class in practical 
physics was reciting. The students were learn- 
ing the conditions under which distillate and 
kerosene may be used to run automobiles. The 
students in another ‘class were studying trigo- 
nometry as applied to their daily occupations. 
The teachers in this school are all practical 
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workers in the field they are teaching. They 
have been well trained and they know the ac- 
tual problems which their students meet in their 
respective vocations. Education given under 
these conditions is not purely academic. It 
does not vanish within a few months after 
graduation. The knowledge which these young 
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people acquire is woven into their work and can 
never be unraveled. I wish the critics of the 
high school might visit this school to. observe 
how much the high school has changed during 
recent years—how closely the work is linked to 
life—how indispensable the high school has be- 
come. 


GIVE CITY BOYS AND GIRLS RURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


BY O. H. BENSON 


United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. 


The real enemies of America are not to be 
found in the countries of Europe, Mexico and 
Japan, but within our own borders in the form of 
ignorance, insect pests and disease germs. These 
destroy millions of property and many thousands 
of people annually. We ought to have a standing 
army of at least 6,000,000 boys and girls and young 
people in our army. 

In these days of modern transportation, in- 
creasing wealth, multiplicity of entertainments, it is 
well that we consider the education that points 
homeward. The Boys’ and Girls’ Home Garden 
movement is a back-to-the-home education and 
seeks to help the parents in the crystallization of 
these sacred sentiments that lead to a lifetime value 
in inspiration and practice in the homely but impor- 
tant arts of the domestic life. It is not an un- 
common thing to find most of our children, even 
of the grammar school age, away from home all 
day Saturdays, Sundays and much of the night time. 
Any movement that seeks to remedy these in- 
fluences working toward the disintegration of home 
life should be hailed with delight. 

The schools, homes and churches should unite 
in a common campaign through the building of 
proper home ideals through education and direc- 
tion of the American boys and girls of today. The 
conduct and ideals of our young manhood as well 
as America’s future in a very large measure de- 
pends upon the conservation of her home ideals. 

The American people are the most thriftless and 
wasteful on earth. We waste as much food prod- 
ucts in the average American city in a single day 
as would feed a city of equal size for the tomorrow. 

We need definite education, direction and leader- 
ship in matters of thrift and economy, education 
and a definite campaign inaugurated in every com- 
munity with a view to overcoming the deep-laid 


habits of unthriftiness and wastefulness that now 
posses; the American citizenship. That this habit 
1s in definite possession of our people is evidenced 
on every turn of life; in the wastefulness of 
luncheons, notepaper and pencils of the school- 
room; and in the decaying and wasting fruit and 
vegetables in the back yards and fruit orchards. 

The boys’ and girls’ club work is a movement 
designed to help educate the boys and girls to be 
more thrifty and economical than the generation 
now in charge of affairs. The best way to teach 
thrift and the proper use of money is to teach 
through the home project work how to produce 
a dollar as a result of the club member’s own in- 
vestment of money, time and energy. No one can 
properly spend a dollar until he has first learned 
the cost of production. 

One of the leading arguments for boys’ and 
girls’ club work as an agency of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics is chiefly in the 
fact that it confines the effort of workers to a few 
well-chosen activities, organizing not only for fol- 
low-up instruction but for careful direction of the 
project, thus making it possible for the children to 
receive reinforcem@nt and direction during the 
school vacation season. 

Through the entire warp and woof of local, 
state and national government, in social, public 
and official life, the principles of team work and 
coéperation are dominant. The object of the club 
organization in connection with the home project 
work is to train children definitely for team work. 

Club work in addition to its vocational value 
and its ability to develop in boys and girls habits 
of thrift and knowledge of effective practice will 
serve as a protection against many of the detn- 
mental influences now preying upon the strenguh 
and character of our American childhood. 


> 


As play is an instinctive activity, it would seem that it is the one thing that might be 
trusted to run itself without interference or guidance from the outside. But experience has 
shown that it will not do so. The increasing congestion of our cities and the long hours of 
school and of study have imposed on play unnatural conditions and made its expression diffi- 
cult; so that the organization of play, far from being one of the easiest, is one of the most dif- 
ficult of our newer social professions or arts.—Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY MEMORIAL PARK 


[A descriptive letter from George A. Brennan, Historian of Illinois Sons of the American Revolution.] 


September 13, 1916. 

My dear Dr. Winship: In accordance with 
my promise I send this account of the Indiana 
Dune Region, and our efforts to have it organized 
into a national park, under the name of James 
Whitcomb Riley Park, which is an especially fitting 
name, as Riley was a most ardent lover of nature. 

When the International Meeting of Scientists 
was held here about two years ago they visited the 
dunes. When asked by the Chicago reporters to 
name some of the most beautiful spots they had 
seen in the United States they amazed the re- 
porters, and also many thousand Americans, by 
naming the Indiana Sand Dune Region as one of 
the most striking and picturesque spots in the 
world, and further stated that were it in Europe, it 
would be put under governmental control, and 
would be visited by millions of people, including 
many from America. 

Interest was awakened and Indiana people be- 
gan to take the same pride in her beautiful Dune 
Region that the Chicago nature-lovers did. Dele- 
gations from Gary, East Chicago, Michigan City, 
Hammond and other Indiana cities visited it and 
joined in the movement to have this region taken 
up by the government and cared for as a national 
park. The Chicago Prairie Club has a beach 
house at Tremont, nine miles west of Michigan 
City, in the very wildest part of the dunes. This 
club has been the pioneer in all efforts to save the 
dunes, and has been ably assisted by such societies 
as the Friends of our Native Landscape, 
Chicago Historical Society, Illinois So- 
ciety -Sons of the American’ Revolu- 
tion, Gary Chapter, D. A. R., East Chicago Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., Chicago Nature Club, Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club, Northern Indiana Historical Society 
and many other organizations and individuals. 
This great movement of Indiana and _ Illinois 
people so impressed the lawmakers of Indiana, 
that at the invitation of the Hon. A. F. Knotts, of 
Gary, the governor, the state park commissioners 
and other leading citizens visited the dunes and 
found it a surpassingly striking and interesting 
region, worthy of being a ___ national 
instead of a state park. Senator Thomas 
Taggart, with his accustomed energy, pre- 
pared a bill asking Congress to have this 
region set aside as a park, and the Senate passed 
a resolution authorizing Secretary Lane to investi- 
gate this region thoroughly and give all the in- 
formation possible regarding it, especially as a 
natiohal park possibility. 

The writer, who as a botanist and historian has 
visited and studied the dunes for over thirty years, 
feels that this region should be kept free from the 
invasion of great manufacturing towns and should 
be left in this natural and picturesque form, under 
the protecting care of the government, dedicated 
to that “Poet of the Soil,” our American Burns, 
James Whitcomb Riley. To further that end, I 
would beg the reader to write to his senator and 
congressman, asking their support of the Taggart 


Bill for the Dune National Park, and also asking 
to have it named the Riley National Park. 

To one who has never visited this Indiana Dune 
Region, the following description may be helpful, 
When the glaciers that hollowed out the beds of the 
great lakes in the solid rock began to melt, they dis- 
charged their waters to the south along the 
Calumet River into the Illinois through what is 
called the Sag, but later the region around Niagara 
was lowered and the discharge was made there, 
though this alternated several times. The various 
moraines and beaches in northern Indiana and 
Illinois show this very clearly. The sand dunes 
are composed of sand brought down from. the 
north by the lake currents mainly, and are found 
principally on the southern and _ southeastern 
shores of Lake Michigan. The southern dunes are 
very high and run back from the lake from one 
to two miles; in some cases showing an early 
glacial period, they will run to five or six miles 
from the lake, but these are more like high sandy 
beaches. The dunes are fairly well covered with 
trees and bushes; but in many cases where a large 
tree has fallen, the wind has blown away the sand 
so that a large hollow has been formed. This is 
called a blowout, and may be a block or two square. 
The sand is blown forward in great masses, some- 
times forty or fifty feet high, engulfing trees and 
covering swamps and fields, and resembling a 
glacier of white glistening sand. It is a most in- 
teresting and beautiful sight. 

The highest and wildest part of the dunes is 
near Tremont, the home of the Chicago Ciub. 
The three great dunes that give the name to this 
locality are Mts. Tom, Holden and Green. Mt. 
Tom is the furthest west, and is 198 feet high; 
Mt. Holden, about 180 feet, and Mt. Green, the 
most eastern one, is about 160 feet. Between 
these ridges of dunes are deep glens, filled with 
trees of all kinds, in almost tropic luxuriance—oak, 
maple, hickory, tulip-tree, cherry, birch of several 
species, beech, sassafras, pine, tamarack, poplar 
and many others. The flora is one of the rarest 
and most abundant in the United States, as this 
region is the meeting place of flowers from the 
North, the East, the South and the West. 
People come from hundreds of miles to study its 
rare flora and gaze upon the beautiful panoramas 
seen from the tops of the great dunes. The cactus 
plant is in its glory. Millions of gaudy plants and 
thousands of the shy retiring flowers are to be 
found here. Many rare and beautiful flowers are 
found in the tamarack swamps. The rivers, lakes 
and creeks have a charm of their own and harbor 
rare plants and birds. The writer assisted Drs. 
William Higley and E. J. Hill and Mr. Raddin 
of the Academy of Science in getting 
out the “Flora of the Chicago Region” 
in 1891. This list was of great value, 
but is now out of print. Dr. Herman Pepoon, 
president of the Chicago Nature Club, has prepared 
a revised edition of this work, with many additions, 
and expects to have it published this winter under 
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the auspices of the Chicago Prairie Club. It will 
certainly be a great boon to the nature-lovers of 
the Chicago region, as it will take in the plants 
from Waukegan to Michigan City. There are 
also many birds found there, as the region is so 
wild, and has such diversified topography. The 
writer was fortunate enough in the spring of 1915 
to discover and identify the large sharp-tailed 
grouse, a cousin of the partridge, and a little larger. 
Dr. Barrett, the state geologist of Indiana, says it 
has never before been recorded for Indiana. It 
has not been seen in Illinois since 1864. There 
are many other birds and flowers that-are rare in 
this region, and this gives zest to its exploration. 
It has a magnificent bathing beach for twenty- 
five miles, from Gary to Michigan City. 

In addition to its rare natural features, we have 
some of the most noted historical features in the 
West. Near Tremont was situated the famous 
“Little Fort’ of the French and the British that 
gave the latter so much trouble during the Revolu- 
tion. As historian of the Illinois S. A. R., 
I have given this region careful study, and find that 
Le Pee, as the British called the fort, was the 
most important place between Fort St Joseph and 
Chicago from 1760-1800, as it was the centre of 


483 
the fur trade of this region, and all of the important 
Indian trails led to this place. When Ge.eral 
Clark captured Kaskaskia and Vincennes, the 
commander of Little Fort, or Le Pee, hauled down 
the British flag and hoisted the American flag. 
Mr. Linctot, the commander, then sent men to 
harass the British and to help General Clark. The 
British commander twice sent troops to capture 
and destroy this fort, but their own Indians would 
not allow it. 

This region is also famous for the Revolutionary 
skirmish fought at Trail Creek, near Michigan 
City, in which the British and Indians under Mr. 
Champion defeated the Americans who had sacked 
Fort St. Joseph and were going back, via Chicago, 
to Peoria and Cahokia. Some historians give the 
site of this British battle as South Chicago or at the 
Grand Calumet, but the best official British re- 
port places it at Trail Creek. 

These are some of the facts concerning this wild, 
beautiful region that we wish to preserve for future 
generations. 

The Chicago Prairie Club will give an Historical 
Pageant, May 30, 1917, describing the history ot 
this region. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


President J. H. Ackerman of the Oregon State 
Normal School at Monmouth is as efficient in 
his way as is any educational leader in the 
country. No man can specialize in all ways, and 
Dr. Ackerman specializes on efficiency in man- 
agement and he has managed management to the 
last degree of efficiency. In the first place he 
has eliminated all the paraphernalia of a business 
office such as adorns most other institutions of 
America. 

In an institution with more than 500 enrolled 
in the regular school year and more than 800 in 
the summer session there should be convention- 
ally an office force of consistent size, an admin- 
istrative department employing several persons, 
a place active with stenography and bookkeep- 
ing. But you find none of these things. All 
that you find in the business office in the way of 
employees is a big man and a little woman. The 
big man is president of the normal school; thre 
little woman is faculty stenographer, secretary 
to the president, bookkeeper and registrar, all 
in one. 

These two people comprise the administrative 
department, the entire business division, of the 
school. Last year $15.70 was paid out for addi- 
tional office help. 

None of the work is neglected or overlooked. 
It is all done—done, too, with astonishing min- 
uteness and detail. Go to the normal school any 
hour of the day and ask for a student and in five 
minutes she will appear. To determine her 
whereabouts at any moment the president sim- 
ply takes a little card out of a file. The students 
do their own bookkeeping. The ingenious cards 
all bear the small printed injunction: “To be 
filled out by student.” The back of a student 


record card has the following entries: Mon-’ 
mouth residence, home residence, name of par- 
ent or guardian, residence of parent or guardian, 
date of entrance this semester, class. The face 
of the card shows her name, seat number in 
chapel, school number, and the numbers of the 
recitation rooms where and the periods of the 
day in which she has recitations. There is also 
a series of columns where the faculty keeps a 
record of her absences and tardinesses. 

Every student in the school has a number. 
This shortens the time of roll call in large 
classes, simplifies excuse blanks, and in chapel, 
when a request is made for several students to 
call at the office, a long list can be enumerated 
quickly, and where the object is discipline the 
public announcement of a number which nobody 
but the student knows is not embarrassing like 
the announcement of a name would be. 

The Oregon Normal School registers at the 
rate of a hundred an hour. Fees are received, 
admission cards given out and enrollment re- 
corded at the rate of almost two a minute, this 
year 800 in eight hours. 

With equal dispatch is the close of school 
brought about. 

In three big books are recorded the principal 
data of the school. One of these books contains 
the financial statements. The budget is in this 
book. .Penciled footings that are erased and 
changed as expenditures are made, show just 
how each department stands in relation to its al- 
lowance at any time. Take the physics depart- 
ment, for instance. At the top of the page is 
shown an original credit of say $1,000 to the 
department, $700 of which, as shown by lower 
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“DEMOCRACY FLOUTED” 
* Dr. William H. Allen, in Public Service for 
October 17, makes a severe arraignment of the busi- 
ness management of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, under the caption, “Democracy Flouted.” 
The gist of Dr. Allen’s attack is in these four sen- 
tences :— 

“Although this year’s meeting of the National 
Education Association was in New York City, 
N. E. A. officers are trying to bring that great 
gathering to Asbury Park in 1917. 

“New York City’s loyal teachers are asked again 
to raise money, this time $10,000 in $2 member- 
ships (last year it was nearly $26,000). 

“Asbury Park and New Jersey are asked to 
guarantee several thousand dollars. 

“The N. E. A! meeting for sale to the highest 
bidder!” 

It will do no harm for some one to speak out 
frankly on this time-honored custom, or time-dis- 
honored custom. But it must not be assumed that 
the management this year is exceptionally 
guilty. The rank and file of the Associa- 
tion have never liked this feature of the 
National Education Association, which is liable to 
be worse and worse each year from this time on. 
The Association is to be in sore need of - funds. 
It will be in greater financial need each year. The 
great success of the New York meeting in 1916 
will help some, but there will never be another 
meeting like that. The New York teachers, per- 
sonally, gave it all the financial success it enjoyed. 
There were no more people from beyond a range 
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of fifty miles than usual. The New York teachers 
will never be asked to duplicate tei- 
response of 1916. 

The situation this year is peculiar. Asbury 
Park alone is ready to “bid” for the meeting for 
1917. That bid is not educational, directly or in- 
directly. No one would ever think of going to 
Asbury Park in 1917 unless the “bid” is high. Of 
course the “management” would be censurable if 
it did not put its cash price high for Asbury Park. 

We do not know upon what authority Dr. Allen 
speaks, but it is absolutely unbelievable that any 
one has asked New York teachers to pledge 
$10,000 or even $1,000. Such a proposition would 
merit the most intense censure. 

The teachers of New York City not only paid 
$26,000 in membership fees, but they paid money 
as has never been done before for many remarkable 
features of hospitality. The N. E. A. could with 
much better grace offer them the hospitality of 
membership at Asbury Park. To ask them to 
repeat, even mildly, their devotion of 1916 is be- 
yond any stretch of the imagination. 

The case is somewhat different as regards New 
Jersey teachers, but not so much different, since 
they were canvassed thoroughly for memberships 
at the New York meeting. 

The summer meeting is primarily an institution 
for promoting the finances. No other organiza- 
tion in America is similarly situated. None other 
has such necessity for seeking a place that will pay. 

The only escape that we can see is that pro- 
posed by the Pacific Northwest and the Inter- 
mountain region of having schools and school dis- 
tricts become members for educational purposes, 
the membership to be paid by school boards. That 
will raise the Association to a genuinely educational 
level. 


— 


AN EDUCATIONAL SUNDAY 


The schools have responded to all sorts of re- 
quests for “days,” until there is a Flag Day, Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, Squirrel Day, Jack Rabbit Day, 
Thistle Day, Dandelion Day, Mother Day, Father 
Day, and many another day, and why should there 
not be some return made to the schools ? 

Some six or more years ago some county su- 
perintendents in lowa_ started a Corn Sunday, 
which was primarily a School Sunday, but, so 
far as we know, it was left for New Jersey, un- 
der the lead of State Commissioner of Education 
Calvin N. Kendall, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, to officially ask all churches to set apart @ 
Sunday—the second Sunday in October—as a 
day in which the pulpit or Sunday School or both 
should magnify the importance and significance 
of the public schools. The following is in part 
the circular which was issued two months in ad- 
vance of the Educational Sunday :— 

The beginning of another school year 
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calls attention to the large place which 
our institutions devoted to education 
occupy in the life of the state. More 
than six hundred thousand of our young 
people have the advantages of these in- 
stitutions. . . . Changed social condi- 
tions have made a very large program 
for a modern school system. This pro- 
gram makes great demands upon teach- 
ers and school officials. There should 
be a greater realization on the part of 
the public of the problems of education. 
Great as is the interest in the work of 
the schools, this interest may be greater, 
and it should be a constructive interest. 
Believing that education is the most im- 
portant enterprise in which the state 1s 
engaged, I respectfully recommend that 
the second Sunday in October be known 
as Educational Sunday, and that the 
clergy of the state and their congrega- 
tions unite in observing the day in the 
manner deemed most appropriate by 
them. The church and the school are 
the two institutions, outside of the home, 
which do most to form the character of 
children and youth. While the home is 
paramount in its influence, the church 
and the school are great organized agen- 
cies for improving men. 

It would be exceedingly helpful to the school 
system if all clergymen would in reverent spirit 
speak appreciatingly of the public schools at 
least once a year. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
rendered the educational world a service for 
which it deserves highest commendation. It is- 
sues annually an “Educational Directory” which 
is far beyond any public document or private 
publication ever issued. It does not take the 
place of Brewer’s Directory, because it does not 
give salaries and does not consider places of less 
than 2,500, but it gives an almost infinite list of 
names other than city superintendents. It does 
not take the place of the National Education As- 
sociation “Year Book,” because it gives no inter- 
esting biographical facts as does that book, but 
it presents all names while that is only useful 
regarding those who are active members. It 
does not take the place of the American Book 
Company Calendar, for you cannot consult it in 
a half minute, but it gives almost a thousand 
times more information than can be had in any 
other one document and you can have it for 
twenty cents, which is much easier than to solicit 
a copy. 

Here are the lines of information, up-to-date, 
which you can get therein: Officers of the 
United States Bureau of Education—Principal 
state school officers—Officers of state boards of 
education—Executive officers of state library 
commissions—Superintendents in cities and 
towns of 2,500 population and over—Associate, 
assistant, and district superintendents in the 
larger cities—County superintendents—Town- 


ship and district superintendents—Officers of 
boards of trustees of universities and colleges— 
University and college presidents—Professors 
of pedagogy and heads of departments of peda- 
gogy in universities and colleges—Presidents 
and deans of professional schools—Principals of 
normal and kindergarten training schools—Su- 
perintendents of schools for the blind—Superin- 
tendents of schools for the deaf—Superintend- 
ents of schools for the feeble-minded—Industrial 
education—Directors of schools of art—Summer 
school directors—Directors of museums—Libra- 
rians of public and society libraries—Directors 
of library schools—Educational boards and foun- 
dations—Church educational boards and socie- 
ties—Superintendents of Catholic parochial 
schools—Jewish educational organizations—In- 
ternational associations of education—American 
educational associations—Learned and_ civic 
organizations—State federations of women’s 
clubs—Mothers’ congresses—Educational peri- 


odicals—Foreign countries, Chief officer of edu- 
cation. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL NAMES 

New York city has renamed all the schools in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, 

Some are named from localities, as in the case of 
Tompkins Square, Murray Hill, College Avenue, 
High Bridge, Williams Bridge, St. Mary’s Park, 
McLaughlin Park, Prospect Hill, City Park, 
Greenpoint, Harlem, Greenwich, Gramercy, Inter- 
vale, Riverdale, Prospect Avenue, Longwood, 
Unionport, Fort Washington, Chatham Square. 

Many are named for army and naval heroes, as 
in the case of Warren, William T. Sherman, U. S. 
Grant, George G. Meade, Francis Marion, Paul 
Jones, General Montgomery, General Knox, David 
G. Farragut, Israel Putnam, De Kalb, Oliver H. 
Perry, General Sheridan, Admiral Sampson, 
Ethan Allen, Winfield Scott. 

Many statesmen and publicists are honored, as 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, James 
Monroe, James Madison, William M. Evarts, 
Hamilton Fish, Abram S. Hewett, William Mc- 
Kinley, Charles Sumner, Chester A. Arthur, Wil- 
liam R. Grace, John Adams, Nathan Hale, John 
Jay, Horace Greeley, Caleb Cushing, James K. 
Paulding, John Randolph, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Daniel Webster, James Otis, 
Patrick Henry, John Hancock, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Henry Clay, Carl Schurz, 
Grover Cleveland, William H. Harrison, John A. 
Dix, George William Curtis, James A. Garfield, 
Governor Clinton, William J. Gaynor, Andrew 
Jackson. 

Many are named for educators, as John Jasper, 
William T. Harris, John Eaton, Francis W. 
Parker, John W. Buckley, Timothy Dwight, An- 
drew S. Draper, Grace Dodge, Agassiz, Henry 
Kiddle, Francis A. Walker, John Harvard, Mann, 
Alonzo B. Cornell. 

There are many for literary men, as Schiller, 
Carlisle, George Bancroft, Edward Eggleston, Lew 
Wallace, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Francis Parkman, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Walt Whitman, N. Parker 
Willis, Fenimore Cooper, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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Oliver Goldsmith, Bayard Taylor, Thomas 
liughes, James Russell Lowell, Dante, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, William Wordsworth, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Edward Everett Hale, Longfel- 
low, William H. Prescott, Richard H. Dana, Wil- 
liam Cowper, John G. Whittier. 

Several are named for women, as Laura Bridg- 
man, Martha Washington, Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
Grace Dodge, Grace Aquiler, Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Agnes Humphrey, Clara Barton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Julia Ward Howe, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Lucy Larcom, Evangeline E. Whit- 
ney, Phoebe Cary, Betsy Koss, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Mary Lindley Murray, Rcsa Bonheur. 

Many are named historically, as Yorkville, Fort 
Greene, Concord, Lexington, Monitor, Plymouth, 
Fort Wadsworth. 

A few are named for living men, as Thomas A. 
Edison, Cortelyou, Marconi, Cyrus McCormick, 
Roosevelt. 

Inventors and other men of genius are remem- 
bered, as Elias Howe, S. F. B. Morse, Robert Ful- 
ton, Michael Faraday, Cyrus W. Field, Galileo, 
Galvani, Sir Isaac Newton, Livingstone, De Vries, 
Humphry Davy, John Ericsson. 

Men who played a vital part in early America 
are remembered, as Christopher Columbus, John 
Winthrop, William Penn, Paul Revere. 

Some are named for international characters, as 
in the case of William Pitt, James Watt, La Salle, 
De Soto, Decatur, Lafayette, Kosciusko. 

Many are named for recent eminent New York- 
ers, as Josiah H. Zabriskie, Herman Ridder, 
Whitelaw Reid, St. Claire McKelway, Jacob A. 
Riis. 


INITIATIVE IN HOME-SCHOOL PROJECTS 

When one sees what has been accomplished be- 
yond mere gardening through home-school gar- 
dens -he can but wonder at the intensified educa- 
tion that results, The development of initiative 
is one of the greatest results. Children elect what 
they will raise and they find profit in raising any 
one of many vegetables. 

At the Vegetable Growers Association of 
America at La Salle Hotel recently there were ex- 
hibits of vegetables from several states and from 
Pennsylvania State College, Cornell University, 
Illinois University, Ohio State University and 
lowa State College, but the best of all exhibits 
was that of the boys and girls of rural schools of 
Cook County. The list of products was astonish- 
ing. Many varieties of onions and onion sets, 
parsnips, carrots, radishes, potatoes, turnips, beets, 
squashes, chard, tomatoes, gourds, cabbages, garlic, 
egg plant, leek, kohl-rabi, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, 
kale, cucumbers, cauliflower, lettuce, sugar corn, 
pop corn, endive, dill, cantaloupe, watermelon, 
saffron, peppers, spinach, pumpkins, beans of seven 
varieties, fennel, marjoram, sage, summer savory, 
thyme and rue. 

One girl, Emma Gersdorf, on a tenth of an acre 
raised horse radish, thyme, parsley, radishes, 
beans, carrots, dill, sweet marjoram, sage, spinach, 
and there was profit on each. Frank Kreguer on 
thirty-nine square rods by July 8 sold 6,190 
bunches of radishes for $69.12. 
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Practically every child makes his own decision 
and in order to do this he has to know about the 
adaptability of the soil, the demands of the mar- 
ket and many other affairs in real life. 


SAN DIEGO LEADS 


The following from the Blue Bulletin issued by 
the State Department of Education explains itself, 
as does anything that Pete Ross writes :— 


San Diego, California, 
September 4, 1916. 
Just a point of information. I noticed your “story” 
about the “Exchange of Teachers” in the Blue Bulletin, 
later copied in the Journal of Education. As usual, San 
Diego leads, others follow! Two years ago we ex- 
changed teachers with Phoenix, Arizona, in the Third 
Grade. This year we are exchanging two with Great 
Falls, Montana, and one with this same city of Oakland, 
in the Grammar Grades. We just want you to know 
that “down next Mexico, where the United States 
starts, we are already doing things.” 
Cordially yours, 
Pete W. Ross, 
Principal Washington Grammar School. 


It is exceedingly difficult to know where any 
good thing begins. 
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ANOTHER NEW THIN 

Dyeing has almost ceased to exist as a traditional 
art. The importance of beautiful color in the 
material we use and in our lives is realized less and 
less. To stimulate an interest in the revival of 
good color and the methods of reproducing it the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston, 
will offer a course in vegetable dyeing. The 
course is intended for teachers and craft workers. 
Previous knowledge of chemistry is not requisite. 
The materials dyed will be wools, yarns, _ silk, 
cotton and raffia. 


PANSY AND DAISY 

It was in Cleveland that we visited a first 
grade early in the year and found something 
new to us. Of course the class was divided in 
sections so that those who could advance faster 
than the others were by themselves, but that the 
other children might not feel that they were be- 
hind by their designation, the two sections were 
“Pansy” and “Daisy” classes. Each year the 
designation changes, but they are never A and B, 


or first and second sections. 


One city, not a very large city, is ready to pay 
$15,000 salary for a superintendent who is worth 
it. Speak up promptly, gentlemen and ladies. 

The Bridgewater, Massachusétts, Normal 


School offers a course to prepare teachers for 
junior high school work. Is it the first? 


There are hundreds of thousands of school 
trustees in the United States. Alabama alone has 
eleven thousand. 


South Carolina taught more than a thousand * 


illiterate adult whites to read and write in 1915-16. 


“A non-commissioned officer of industry” is one 
of the best of the new educational terms in use, 
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Continued from page 433, 


entries, have been spent. That department has 
only $300 left to spend and no matter what its 
exigency it cannot spend more. The condition 
of every other department is similarly shown, 
all on that one page, and the total of the un- 
spent allowances shows what running expenses 
the school has on hand. Auxiliary details, min- 
ute memoranda, to this page are on cards and 
checks and papers, indexed and cross-indexed 
and filed alphabetically. 

The other two books contain the student rec- 
ords. One is for graduates, the other for stu- 
dents; or, as they are marked, for those “Out of 
School” and those “In School.” The books have 
detachable leaves. As soon as a student grad- 
uates or quits school, his record is taken from 
the “In School” book and placed in the “Out of 
School” book. 

We knew Mr. Ackerman many years ago as 
a principal in Portland, then as candidate for 
state superintendent, in which he won handily. 
We knew him in all the years of service in that 
office, which were as many as he wished. 

At that time Oregon had five state normal 
schools, no one of them of much account. 
Eventually they were all abolished and one 
school established. This was at Monmouth and 
Dr. Ackerman was elected president. The 
growth of this school in size, in educational lead- 
ershin. and in administrative efficiency is one of 
the wonders of the Pacific Northwest. 


Dean J. R. Jewell, School of Education, State 
University of Arkansas, is to spend at least a year 
at Gary as associate superintendent with Mr. Wirt. 
This will give to Gary expert supervision of pro- 
fessional detail and relieve Superintendent Wirt 
of all the routine work while his thought has to be 
so much needed for the New York problems. 
Dr. Jewell was eminently successful in the Em- 
poria, Kansas, State Normal School before going 
to Arkansas, where he has made a record rarely 
equaled. The enrollment is fifty-five per cent. 
above any previous year and the School of Edu- 
cation has become a prominent factor in the uni- 
versity. Dean Jewell will have a leave of absence 


and will not sever his connection with the institu- 
tion. 


Miss C. Louise Boehringer, who has been county 
superintendent, Yuma County, Arizona, is one of 
the best equipped women in public school activi- 
ties. She was graduated from an Illinois high 
school, an Illinois State Normal School, has a 
diploma on school administration from Teachers 
College, New York, and is a graduate of Columbia 
University, 1911. 

Miss Boehringer has taught from rural school to 
high school, director of normal department in 
Illinois, critic teacher in Cape Girardeau State 
Normal School, Missouri; superintendent of 
Training School of Springfield, Missouri, State 
Normal School, and superintendent of City Train- 
ing School of Springfield, Illinois. We wonder if 
any other woman educator has such a record of 
uniform success as student and teacher. 
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DOES IT PAY TO EDUCATE A FARMER’S 
BOY 


BY MRS. SARAH HUFTALEN 
Manchester, lowa 

Does it pay to educate a farmer boy? Sure it 
does. Lee L. Meyer of Buchanan County, lowa, 
is an example. Gifted, talented, cultured is this 
young man who is doing service as teacher of the 
Lewis School for the ninth successive year. The 
School is three miles distant from his home, to and 
from which he drives daily. 

Mr. Meyer’s influence and prestige extend 
over a large territory of which his school is the 
community centre. Visit him in his home and you 
will find exquisite taste in the richness and ar- 
rangement of the furnishings, some of which are 
his own handwork in oil and on china in painting. 
In the front parlor is a grand square piano, for 
this farmer boy holds a diploma in music from the 
U. I. U. at Fayette. 

Mr. Meyer carries his ability and skill to the 
schoolroom, and having the true spirit of the real 
teacher imparts and instructs with visible results, 
the pupils being much farther advanced than the 
average country boy and girl. They win many 
laurels in their exhibits in manual training, 
domestic arts and educational work. At the 
N. E. I. T. A. held at Waterloo in April, 1916, this 
school won first place on its display of both in- 
dividual and collective work. 

In the schoolroom may be seen a high class 
piano and bench, a modern heating plant, library, 
table and chair, single desks for all pupils and 
other useful apparatus and equipment. The walls 
are done in browns and greens and are literally 
covered with booklets, drawings, cuttings, etc. 
There are some choice pictures, too. The girls 
tat, crochet, cross-stitch and sew. - The boys have 
transformed a hall into a workshop by putting 
hinged doors in front of the shelves on one side 
and by making a good cupboard out of an old, old 
desk on the other side. Practical articles are made 
and taken to the homes of the pupils for use. 

Music is correlated with penmanship to a degree 
of excellence far surpassing that done in most 
schools. Singing songs through an entire pen- 
manship exercise of various movements all ac- 
companied by the instrument is novel, unique and 
productive of beautiful pages of writing by young 
pupils. 

Outside of school duties the teacher has a class 
in music of eighty-five pupils during the year. 

Mr. Meyer uses a part of each vacation for 
travel and contemplates a trip abroad. He has 
been on program at the Rural Section I. S. T. A. 
at Des Moines and will be again this year, Novem- 
ber 2-4, with a class demonstration in penmanship 
set to music as conducted in his school. 

It might be added that the elements of agricul- 
ture in the way of both field and room work have 
not been neglected. The children know how to 
test and select seed corn and many other practical 
things concerning country life. 

The Lewis School is surely doing its share to 
leaven the mass in the way of progress and 
achievement, and though we understand there are 
some in the district that wish to keep it as it is, it 
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is to be hoped that a large building may take the 
place of the “little white” one so that pupils in ad- 
joining districts may come under the closer in- 
fluence and instruction of this exceptional teacher. 

The patrons are appreciative and codperate in 
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union meetings, secials and other local functions 
that are planned and programmed by the school, 
The pupils and their teacher are to be congraty- 
lated for their most homey and inviting spirit and 
for their many achievements. 
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AN OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ADAPTED TO THE SMALLER CENTRES 


[Presented at Harvard University Conference of High School Principals, Cambridge, Mass., in June, 1916, by 
Ww. A. Wheatley.) 


1. In all the grades, discuss the salient voca- 
tional facts found in each of the grade subjects, 
especially in literature, geography and community 
civics. 

(a) In geography, what cities or regions are 
noted for important productions and industries? 
What is the home city or region noted for? Dis- 
cuss the more common occupations connected with 
these productions and industries. 

(b) In civics, make as concrete as possible the 
occupations.of the various public officers and work- 
men. 

(c) In all grade subjects it would be well to 
dramatize a number of the life careers found. 

2. In all the grades, but more especially in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, base much of the 
English composition on the vocational interests, 
experiences, preferences and expectations of the 
children. Much inspiration as well as many sug- 
gestions for working out the details of such com- 
position can be found in Davis’ “Vocational and 
Moral Guidance.” 

3. In grades six, seven and eight send letters to 
parents on educational and vocational guidance to- 
gether with high school courses of study and ex- 
planations of what each course is intended to pre- 
pare for. Arrange conferences with teachers and 
parents of these pupils for mutual enlightenment, 
encouragement and coOperation in the educational 
and vocational guidance of the pupils. 

4. Besides the vocational enlightenment given 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils by their 
teachers, have the teachers of the vocational in- 
formation course in the high school and the high 
school principal talk with these pupils about their 
educational and vocational future. 

5. Have pupils on entering high school express 
on their enrollment blanks their choice of a high 
school course and if possible of a life vocation. 

6. Take great pains in helping first year high 
school pupils select the right course of study and 
the right electives in that course. 

%. Provide in the high school library a large 
amount of helpful vocational literature for teachers 
and for pupils. 

(a) For both teachers and pupils there should 
be at least several copies of each of the following: 
Prepared studies of various occupations issued by 
the Boston Vocation Bureau, the Girls’ Trade 
Education League (Boston), and the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union (Boston), 
Gowin’s and Wheatley’s “Occupations,” Weaver's 


“Profitable Vocations for Boys,” Weaver’s “Profit- 
able Vocations for Girls,” Ayres’ Vocational Mono- 
graphs of the Cleveland Education Survey, 
Prosser’s Report of the Minneapolis Survey for 
Vocational Education, numerous vocational bulle- 
tins issued by the state and federal governments 
and catalogs from the best normal schools, col- 
leges and trade, technological and _ professional 
schools. 


(b) For the use of teachers at least these: Par- 
sons’ “Choosing a Vocation,” Bloomfield’s “Youth, 
School and Vocation,” Bloomfield’s “Readings in 
Vocational Guidance,” Davis’ “Vocational and 
Moral Guidance,” Tolman’s “Hygiene for the 
Worker,” Shaw’s “Outlook for the Average Man,” 
Kingsbury’s “Vocations for the Trained Woman,” 
Wilson’s “Working One’s Way Through College 
and University,” Allen’s “Business Employments,” 
and the three pamphlets, Hall’s Vocational Guid- 
ance Through the Library, a Vocational Guidance 
Bibliography compiled by the California State 
Board of Education and a Vocational Guidance 
Bibliography soon to be issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

8. Throughout the high school course have the 
English teachers base considerable composition 
work on the vocational interests, experiences, 
preferences and expectations of the pupils. Here 
consult Davis’ “Vocational and Moral Guidance.” 

9. Organize a survey of the city’s vocational 
opportunities and limitations, getting whatever 
assistance possible from the (men’s) local 
Chamher of Commerce and the (women’s) So- 
cial Service League or their equivalents. 


10. Offer first and second year high school pu- 
pils an elective course in vocational enlightenment 
for which credit toward graduation is given. 
Make this course as vital as possible by means of 
visits to nearby farms, factories, stores, etc., talks 
on their vocations before the class by successful 
men and women, and by investigations of local 
and nearby vocational opportunities and_limita- 
tions. In short, use the home centre and en- 
virons as a real vocational laboratory. 

11. Give up an occasional assembly period for 
a talk on some interesting vocation by an enthusi- 
astic man or woman engaged in this life work. 

12. Encourage pupils to work Saturdays and 
vacations in trying out occupations which they 
think they might prefer for life vocations. Also 
make use of agricultural clubs, have the boys who 
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like woodworking assist the janitor or carpenter 
in minor alterations about the building, have tne 
girls who are interested in nursing assist the 
school nurse, and those who are thinking of be- 
coming teachers help the grade teachers in some 
of their work. . 

13. Organize a placement and follow-up bureau 


for pupils who wish to work afternoons, Satur- 
days and vacations, for those who must leave be- 
fore completing the course, and for those whose 
formal education is completed at graduation. 

14. Arrange conferences with members of the 
third and fourth year pupils to discuss what they 
expect to do after leaving high school. 


A TRIUMPH IN A NEW TYPE OF EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM R. HART 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in the Eastern and New 
England States gave an exhibit of work at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, October 13, 1916. This was done in 
connection with the Eastern States Agricultural and 
Industrial Exposition. Exhibits came in greater or less 
yolume from each of the New England States as well 
as from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. The exhibits were displayed in a brick building 
enclosing 25,000 square feet of space, built for this ex- 
press purpose. 

The work of the boys and girls consisted of the dis- 
play of competitive exhibits of products, competitive 
judging and competitive demonstrations. The exhibits 
included all the common products of the garden and 
field,.as well as articles of such handiwork as clothing, 
fancy needle work, cookery, canned goods, photographs 
of many activities and written stories of individual ef- 
fort. The long tables covered with corn, potatoes, 
beans, bread, eggs and the hundred other things, the 
long line of tastefully made garments, the extensive 
bank of canned fruits and vegetables all made an im- 
pressive sight. Its, significance is deepened, however, 
by the reflection that this great exhibit was the outcome 
of several years of effort in the promotion of this new 
type of education. Every loaf of bread, every sample 
of corn or potatoes, every cluster of fruit jars or of 
canned vegetables, every cackling hen, every squealing 
pig was the objective embodiment of an accomplish- 
ment—an accomplishment attained by some one of the 
many thousands of individuals enjoying the benefits of 
this sort of education. Every written story exhibited 
contained a record of some boy's or girl’s success. 

This superb display of inert objects was not all. The 
boys and girls themselves were there in groups, there 
by hundreds, there by the thousands. Nor were they 
present as idle spectators. It was a day of educational 
activity. The program of the day was divided between 
the physical and the mental. The physical events in- 
cluded such contests as running, jumping, throwing, lift- 
ing, chinning, etc. The mental activities consisted of 
competitive judging and competitive demonstrations. 
The judging and demonstrating were done by teams 
from different states or counties. There was also judg- 
ing among individual competitors for prizes. In this 
prize-winning battle of boy and girl wits the contes- 
tants passed judgment upon the merits of market gar- 
dens, exhibits of ¢orn, potatoes, canned goods, bread, 
garment work, poultry, pigs and dairy cattle. 


Each competitor recorded his judgment on a score 
card which was checked up and compared with the judg- 
ment of some expert in each line. This judging process 
wherein the mind of the boy or girl is alive to the 
good and bad points of an article under inspection, is 


greatly superior to the mere display of an inert object 
on exhibition. It is a more vital aspect of this new type 
of education. 

Another aspect of the work of this memorable day 
were the competitive demonstrations. In these contests 
the boys and girls worked in teams and as individuals. 
They showed how to prepare, sterilize and seal fruits 
and vegetables for home use, how to plan, cut and sew 
a garment, how to make bread, how tu obtain and 
care for the various milk products, how to cut up a 
pig's carcass, how to plan and build various structures 
of wood, how to handle eggs, how to kill and dress 
poultry, how to select and care for seed corn, how to 
select and prepare potatoes for planting, how to cleanse 
aitensils for handling milk, how, to tie knots, and above 
all how to talk about the demonstration while it was 
being made. The demonstrations indicated above are 
the crowning arch in this new type of education. It 
is a relatively simple performance to raise potatoes or 
can tomatoes under some one’s direction. It is some- 
thing of an accomplishment to carry on these same 
activities unaided even after they have been learned. 
But it is a high order of achievement to demonstrate 
how these things are done, and at the same time ex- 
plain why it is so done. This achievement is the cap 
stone in the crowning arch of this sort of education. 
The merit of it all lies in the fact that such common 
things and such homely activities lend themselves so 
readily to the methods and purposes of education. 


The home arts and the outdoor crafts have been in 
all ages the chief means of preparing the young to par- 
ticipate in the activities of adult life. The school was 
originally designed to assist in this process of child 
training. But the school as a system fell in love with 
the beauty of its own organization. A vast amount of 
energy has been given to lessons, courses of study, 
grading, promotion, graduation and the like. Very 
little attention has been paid to the many home arts 
and activities as the school’s great storehouse of ma- 
terials with which to carry on its work of training 
the young. The boys’ and girls’ share in the Eastern 
States exposition represented an effort to show how 
this wealth of material may be utilized by the schools 
for highly educative ends. The steps in the method 
are simple and the process is, sound. These steps con- 
sist, first, in the learning of some simple art and ex- 
hibiting the result; second, in comparing and judging 
the relative merits of different products, and third, the 
demonstration of how to produce good results, explain 
the meaning of what one is doing, and giving the rea- 
soas why the given procedure gives the desired result. 
These three steps begin with the practice of an art 
and end with a knowledge of the science which underlies 
the art—a real educational triumph. 
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Once upon a time, many years ago, a little group 
of Chicago school teachers met in a small hall on Van 
Buren street for the purpose of organizing some sort of 
society or club in which the grade teachers could discuss 
freely the problems which confronted them in their 
work, without being awed or cowed by their principals 
or superiors in office. 

In my mind’s eye I see that little group of earnest, 
ambitious teachers gathered together for mutual im- 
provement. When under great stress trivia] things at- 
tract the attention and I see a little slippered foot tap- 
ping the floor during the discussion as to the advisa- 
bility of so daring a thing as the forming of a society 
without the sanction of the board of education. It 
was finally decided, however, to venture, and officers 
were elected and a board of directors chosen of whom 
the writer of this sketch was a-member. 

Thus the Teachers’ Club came into existence. By 
some members it was thought best to have well-known 
educators to address the members; this move was de- 
feated by a few independent thinkers who insisted that 
such a procedure would defeat the aims of the society. 
After a lengthy debate it was decided to get the advice 
of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, then district superintendent. 
As a committee of one I went to her office. “Mrs. 
Young,” I said, “I want you to come to the support of 
a few teachers who are trying to organize a club for 
educational co-operation. They are hesitating for fear 


DEDICATORY PROGRAM 
Miles City, Montana, recently dedicated one of the 
best, in every respect, elementary school buildings we 
have ever seen. It is literally the latest word for a 
junior high as well as elementary school. The following 
dedicatory exercise, the audience standing, was deeply 
impressive :— 
Superintendent—To foster the study of those branches 
of learning which develop the power to interpret and 
express thought, acquaint the learner with the tools 
necessary to master life’s necessary problems, impart a 
knowledge of the world outside the limits of personal 
observation, and give an understanding of the present 
through a knowledge of the past, 
People—We dedicate this building. 
Superintendent—To foster the study of literature, 
music and art, which opens a treasure house of the 
world’s noblest thoughts and feelings, 
People—We dedicate this building. 
Superintendent—To foster a delight in play and 
wholesome physical exercise, and to develop the highest 
type of physical life through cleanliness, purity, temper- 
ance and self-control, to the end that leisure shall be a 
means of recreation instead of dissipation of life’s forces, 
People—We dedicate this building. 
Superintendent—To teach habits of industry, punctual- 
ity, order, economy, patience, perseverance,  self- 
reliance,—those qualities which enable one to earn a 
living and render a life of service and usefulness, 
People—We dedicate this building. 
Superintendent—To teach honesty, truthfulness, jus- 
tice, politeness, patriotism, consideration of the rights of 
others, wholesome respect for rightful authority, and all 
things that will help to lay the foundations of good 
character and the best American citizenship, 
People—We dedicate this building. 
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THE BIRTH OF TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


of incurring the displeasure of the board of education.” 
“1 don’t see,” she replied with a little twinkle in her 
eye, “why teachers haven't as good a right to have a 
club as any other body of women.” After a little more 
talk on the subject she asked: “What do you want me 
to say at the meeting?” “No matter what you say if it’s 
nothing more than ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’ so long 
as you stand sponsor for the infant.” Suffice it to say 
she did talk and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young never talked 
without saying something pertinent to the matter in 
hand. The board of education offered the club the use 
of ‘the board rooms for their meetings, which was not 
accepted, because some members felt it might defeat the 
very purpose for which the club stood, free discussion, 
At the second meeting of the club a paper entitled “The 
Teachers’ Leisure” (Heaven save the mark!) was read 
by the writer. The Evening Post printed it in full as did 
Intelligence, an educational journal. 

The club prospered. It was a training school for its 
members; they began to realize that there is strength im 
numbers and the benefits of a well-organized body be- 
came apparent to the leaders, who had the foresight 
and business ability to recognize the necessity of such 
an organization, so after a time the Teachers’ Feder- 
ation came into existence, which like unto a grain of 
mustard seed grew into a mighty tree under whose 
branches the teachers have found protection. 

Meta Wellers. 


Superintendent—To a wider service to the young, the 
middle-aged, and the old of the entire community, 
People—We dedicate this building and earnestly hope 
that through its influence there shall be in our com- 
munity higher ideals, broader intelligence, better citizen- 
ship, nobler community purposes and finer Americanism, 
@-e-@-e- 


CREDIT FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL STUDY OF 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


[Winston-Salem Plan of Giving Credit Toward High 
School Graduation for Instrumental Music Taken Under 
Accredited Music Teachers.] 


High school students may elect instrumental music 
(piano) in any course in any year of the high school. 

Credit is given for satisfactory work in the same man- 
ner that credit is given for work done under any of the 
high school regular teachers. 

A student electing instrumental music (piano) shall 
have two (2) half-hour lessons weekly, and one and one- 
half (1%) hours of practice six (6) days in the week, 
during the school year. 

Reports shall be made monthly (on blanks furnished 
by the high school) by the music teacher as to the les- 
sons taken and by the parent or guardian as to the 
amount of practice. 

A student may earn one, two, three or four units of 
high school credit according to the number of years of 
work in music taken under above condition. 

The teacher of music (piano) must be a graduate of 
some well-known institution or have had several years 
of successful experience. Application blanks will be 
furnished to teachers who desire to get on the high 
school accredited list of music teachers. 

The cost of the instruction in music is borne by the 
parent or guardian. 
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A SILVER JUBILEE OF TEACHER TRAINING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The highest function of a democratic government is 
to put in school and keep there well-born, well-educated 
men and women as teachers. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
all the wealth in the world is due to the public schools. 
The teacher is of first importance, for the teacher 
makes the schools.” 

It was United States Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton who spoke. He was delivering an oration at 
the recent big silver jubilee of the Philadelphia School 
of Pedagogy (October 10-13, 1916) before an audience 
of educators and public-spirited citizens in the Central 
High School auditorium. 

The event is a reminder that this school of pedagogy 
was founded in 1891 by its director, Dr. Francis Burke 
Brandt of the University of Pennsylvania, a life-long 
teacher trainer, who interested Philadelphia citizens to 
contribute funds for its support until finally the school 
was taken over by the educational authorities and made 
part of the public school system of the Quaker City. 

From its small beginning the school expanded until 
now it occupies a building of its own at Twelfth and 
Brandywine streets, with a separate practice school near 
by; and it has sent out four-fifths of its 500 graduates 
as teachers into Philadelphia schools. 

The speakers included Dr. Nathan Schaeffer, Pennsyl- 
vania State School superintendent, who emphasized the 


need for state control of the state normal schools im 
Pennsylvania so that certificates might be unified 
and all graduates might go anywhere in the state to 
teach; Dr. J. G. Becht, executive secretary of the State 
Board of Education, who eloquently outlined the state’s 
fine record in education; Dr. John P. Garber, city school 
superintendent, and William Rowen of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. 

There were a students’ jubilee, a practice school cele- 
bration, a faculty musicale and a reception to former 
students. The most important session was the educa- 
tional meeting with Dr. Claxton, who held up national 
ideals and progress. 

“We have little scientific knowledge of education,” 
he said, announcing that Congress would be asked for 
$50,000 for a co-operative investigation of educational 
methods here and abroad; and he predicted the estab- 
lishment, in the future, of an educational clearing-house, 
—a national educational museum to help teachers, a 
perpetual exhibit kept up to date. 

“There should be kept a catalog of brains,” he said, 
“for there are more unanswered questions today than 
when the educational system was first orgamzed. Life 
has become much more-complex, and new ways must 
be continually found.” 
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HOW TO LEARN EASILY: PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON ECONOMICAL STUDY. By George Van Ness 
Dearborn. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
Cloth. 226 pp. Price, $1. 

It is difficult to give any adequate idea of this book. 
It is wholesome conversational advice about learning 
easily. The author is brutally frank in estimating the 
hopelessness of trying to awaken any interest in those 
pupils in every class whose place in life is on the front 
or back of a street car, in a machine shop, in a laundry, 
or in something like that, whether their indifference 
is due to laziness or stupidity. He says plainly that 
such children should not waste precious time in school. 
All this will be sweet music in the ears of many teach- 
ers who have inherited the feeling that public schools 
are for those who have scholarly tastes. This attitude 
is so at variance with the trend of the times, educa- 
tionally, that really those who do not sympathize with 
it can find it only refreshing. And the way Dr. Dear- 
born presents the matter is so fair, so sensible in its 
tone that no one can resent his attitude, whatever one’s 
opinion may be. 

If the schools are to continue to be conducted for 
those who have scholarly or semi-scholarly tastes, then 
it is surely unwise to make those, who, from laziness 
or any other cause, find it hard to push against fatigue, 
whose cantinued disinclination and positive unpleasant- 
ness waste nervous energy in a hopeless struggle. 

No one has ever brought a stronger indictment 
against the schools that continue to make a child study 
because of the worn-out, senseless, criminal notion 
that there is virtue in “grind” even when one tries “to 
hold his eyes open while the brain is shut tight.” 

No one has taken higher ground regarding the 
necessity of interest in one’s study in order to learn 
easily than has Professor Dearborn. He backs up 
every statement by the statement of some one else. In 
all he quotes sixty-six authorities, fully half of whom 
are contemporaries. It is always interesting to note 
whom one quotes. Dr. Dearborn quotes A. A. Berle 
as often as anyone; more even than Dewey, Frank 
McMurry or President Lowell. Only three men of the 
day are quoted more than Berle—Morton Prince, 
Munsterberg and President Eliot. All this is a notable 
recognition of Dr. Berle. 

Not often does a book hold a busy man’s attention 
throughout as does this fascinating book of Professor 


Dearborn. It is not often that any book tallies so 
closely with one’s own experience as does this. A single 
sentence is suggestive of the unusual thought and ex- 
pression of this author: “We may have much knowl- 
edge and even learning, but not education without the 
constructive process of imagination.” 


ORAL ENGLISH. By John M. Brewer. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. Cloth. 396 pp. . Price, $1. 

“Oral English” is a book from which real help may 
be gained at every reading. It is replete with sugges- 
tions for the teacher of experience who seeks new ideas 
i regard to subjects for discussion in the classroom. 
For the young teacher it has directions so exact that, 
after reading them, he cannot fail to guide his class 
along the right road to an easy and graceful manner 
of speaking. To the pupil for whom it serves as a text- 
book its clearness, practicality and interest make it 
attractive and therefore doubly useful. 

One feature that is particularly pleasing is the chap- 
ter of “Simple Business Talks,” in which Mr. Brewer 
explains how to go about making a sale, etc., providin 
exercises which cover a surprisingly large field of busi- 
ness activity. In these days when “student government” 
is prevalent even in elementary schools, pupils need the 
ability to announce meetings, nominate candidates for 
school offices, introduce speakers and respond suitably. 
All of these things are taken up in a concise yet ef- 
fective manner, together with toasts, valedictories, 
speeches of gratitude, etc., exercises being given with 
each section. Conversations, interviews, telling of jokes, 
ani extempore plays are also treated. 

Part Two, consisting of 150 pages, is devoted to Argu- 
mentation and Parliamentary Law. These matters are 
discussed in great detail, and classes that have frequent 
debates might well have typewritten copies of pages 
321 and 325 provided for the use of each officer of the 
debates. 

All these features combine to make Brewer's “Oral 
English” excellent professional reading both for Eng- 
lish teachers in high schools and for upper grade 
teachers in elementary schools, aside from its value as a 
textbook proper. Its wealth of subjects covered makes 
it most valuable, and its clear directions for presenta- 
tion of each subject render it practically indispensable 
to all those to whom good-spoken English is a matter 
of moment. 
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A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE RUSSIAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By Leonard A. Magnus. New York: E. 
— and Company. Cloth. 294 pp. Price, 


It is related of the late Ex-Governor Guild of 
Massachusetts that he learned the Russian language 
in the six weeks that intervened between his ap- 
pointment as ambassador to Petrograd and his leav- 
ing to assume the duties of the post. Such feats are 
beyond the capabilities of most men, but an exami- 
nation of this new Russian Grammar for English- 
speaking peopie soon convinces one at least that the 
task of acquiring Russian is by no means such a stu- 
pendous ordeal as common belief—affected by “smart” 
paragraphers’ remarks on “skis” and “vitches”— 
would lead one to expect. Mr. Magnus has provided 
a systematic, reasonably simple grammar of the lan- 
guage; any person with the will to learn, a certain 
amount of application, and a Russian friend or two 
to help, should have no difficulty in gaining at least 
enough knowledge of the language for ordinary com- 
mercial use. It must be remembered that Russian is 
spoken in a territory comprising one-seventh of the 
globe, and that the close of the present war is likely 
to see a huge “boom” in direct trade between Russia 
and the United States, due to the feeling against 
Germany, the old intermediary. Whatever be one’s 
sympathies, it cannot be denied that Russia bids fair 
to emerge from the war with vastly increased com- 
mercial and political prestige. Here then is an op- 
portunity for enterprising young Americans to turn 
their spare time to profitable account, and here too is 
the instrument ready to hand, through the commend- 
able foresight of author and publishers. 


BIRD FRIENDS. By Gilbert H. Trafton. Profusely 
illustrated and decorated. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Crown 
8 vo. Price, $2, net. 

It will add nothing to a teacher's duties but add much 
to the joy of the schoolroom for teacher and children 
af the teacher knows a lot about the birds of the vicinage 
and can inspire her boys and girls, especially the 
boys, to learn a lot about birds by practical study. 
Here is just the book for every teacher's desk. It in- 
cludes concise and interesting accounts of migration, 
song, nesting, the rearing of young, and plumage; 
a chapter on how to know the birds; and full discus- 
sions of the economic value of birds as insect eaters. 
weed-seed eaters, and destroyers of rodent pests. of 
the few harmful birds, of the enemies of birds (natural 
enemies, the English sparrow, the cat and man himself), 
of bird protective agencies (the Audubon Societies, bird 
clubs, the state and federal governments), of the propa- 
gation of game-birds, of the methods of attracting birds 
(nesting boxes, winter feeding, fountains, shrubs, etc.), 
and of the teaching of bird protection in the schools. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF MECHANICAL MODELS. 
How to Make Numerous Toys and Working Models. 
With many diagrams. By William B. Stout. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Stout worked his way through college by means 

of his own clever inventions, and is now the chief engi- 
neer for a big automobile company, which manufactures 
the car he designed. He understands boys thoroughly, 
and appreciates how much most of them enjoy making 
things for themselves. 

Each article is amply illustrated with drawings and 
diagrams, so that the young workman cannot easily go 
astray. The book will supply him with hours of worth- 
while entertainment. The only materials required are 
cigar boxes for wood, spools, string, rubber bands, pins, 
and other odds and ends easily picked up about the 
house, a sharp jack-knife and the ability to follow direc- 
tions accurately. Given these, any boy can make an 
automobile, a grain elevator, a siren whistle, a water 
wheel, a climbing bear, or a score of other ingenious 
and amusing toys. 


—or who use 

their Eyes 

constantly 

4 — will find 

= relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 

tritated by Chalk Dust. and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 

Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children's Eyes to Restore Normal 

Conditions urine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 

MURINE EVE REME DY CO., ( hicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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THE MOTHERCRAFT MANUAL. By Mary LL. 
Read, B. S., director of the School of Mothercraft, 
New York City. Boston: Little, Brown and Com. 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

There is much in this book which it is well for womeg 
teachers to know about heredity and eugenics, pre. 
school education, story-telling to children. It is alf 
wisely written and attractively presented. 


WORTH WHILE PEOPLE. By F. J. Gould. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, 
An unusual grouping of biographical sketches, charm. 

ingly written, of important and interesting persons, who 

have played a vital part historically, industrially and 
civically tor a thousand years and more. 

FAIRY-TALE BEARS. Edited by Clifton Johnson 
Illustrated by Frank A. Nankivell. Boston: Hough. 
ton Mifflin Company. Price, 40 cents. 

Famous bears taken from the fairy tales of many 
countries come together in this little collection. One 
renews acquaintance with those of Grimm, as well as 
meeting new ones in friendly and youthful fashion, and 
following the adventures of children and princes with 
them. 


HEADACHES—HOW TO PREVENT THEM. By W, 
H. Riley, M. D. Battle Creek, Michigan: Good Health 
Publishing Company. ; 

Dr. Riley enters very elaborately into the whole sub- 
ject of headaches, including preventable headaches, sick 
headaches, congestive headaches, anemic headaches, 
neuralgic headaches, emotion headaches, the headache of 
monotony. The treatment deals largely with what to eat, 
diet, hydrotherapy, and general rules for health. 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton Bradley 
Company. Cloth. 

The more story telling we hear the more need we see 
for a book of stories for the school. Some women can 
adapt a story, but many cannot. Most of the story 
tellers put in too much matter that pleases them as 
adults, and lack discrimination as to what pleases the 
child. 

There is no higher art than to tell the right story 
in the right way at the right time from the child's 
standpoint, and at the same time benefit the children 
intellectually, zsthetically and ethically. We have seen 
no book that does everything in every way quite as 
much to our satisfaction as do these fifty stories which 
are just long enough and just short enough to be used 
by a teacher without cutting and without elaborating. 
It represents the best writing for children in stories by 
such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, 
George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden 
and many others. 


-0-@-0-@ 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Fundamentals of Psychology.” By W. B. Pills- 
Price, $2.00.—‘The Supervision of Arithmetic. 
By Jessup and Coffman. Price, $1.10.—‘*The Way of the 
Mountains.” By Sneath, Hodges and Tweedy. _ Price, 
65e—“The Way of the King’s Garden.” By Sneath, 
Hodges and Tweedy. Price, 75¢.—‘Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus.” By Clyde E. Love. Price, $2.10.— 
“General Physics.” Py Henry Crewe. Price, $2.75. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. as 

“Public School Education in North Carolina. By 
Knight. Jovner and Walker. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. = 

“Number Stories.” By A. G. Deming. Price, 60¢. 
“Twelve Plays for Children.” By E. F. Guptill. — 
30e.—“A Child's Robinson Crusoe.” By W. L. Nida and 
S. H. Nida. Price, 36¢—‘“Weaver’s New Schoo! Songs. 
By T. B. Weaver. Price, 16c. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company. 

“The Dogs Book of Verse.” By J. E. Clawson. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Smali. Maynard & Co. 00 

“Socializing the ane By S. A. Dynes. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Silver. Burdett & Co. 

“Liberty and Discipline.” By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Price, 25c. Yale University Press. 0 

“Mount Vernon.” By Paul Wilstach. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. : Ik 

“Beacon Introductory Second Reader.”—“Animal Fo 
Tales.” Bv J. K. Fassett. Price. 36c. Boston: Ginn & CO. 

“The Bible View of the World.” By M. Anstey. Lone 
don: Morgan & Scott. ” 

“A Concise Grammar of the Russien 
Ry L. A. Magnus. Price, $1.F0.—‘*Wood, Wire ard Car a 
board.” By Adams end Elliott. Price. $1.00.—‘Sample 
Art Applied to Handwork.” By Rankin and Brew. 
Price, $1.54—"“The Fairy Gold Series.” ($8 bcoks.) New 


‘York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson.” Fdited by S. & 
Center. New York: A. S. Rarnes Companv. 

“The Elements of Civics.” By J. A. Lapp. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Compenv. le 
“Hvgiene of Infoncv.” By J H. Kellogg. Batt 

Creek: Good Health Publishing Company. 
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ft, EDUCATIONAL NEWS 1-2: Oklahoma State Educational 
Association. C. W. Briles, presi- 
n- dent, Stillwater; 8. C. Kkiepper, | a nation would prosper it must 
nt is open to contribu- secretary, awnee. 
en Fee om anyone connected with 20-22: Utah Educational Association. conserve the human factor 
- hools or school events in any part Salt Lake City. State Superin- 
all or the country. Items of more than tendent E. G. Gowans, president. in production 
focal interest relating to any phase 27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
of school work or school adminis- tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- Ma Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
Ww tributions must be signed to secure McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 
ts. insertion. 27-29: Modern Language Association 
n- of America, Princeton University, 
eld niversity o cago an orth- 
nd Meetings western University, Chicago, I11.) 
ionuet 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
NOVEMBER. ciation, Springfield. Under the Editorship of J. Adams Puffer 
n. 3-4; East Central Round Table Con- ng Teacher, Writer, Lecturer 
h- ference of Superintendents and a liand incipal high ch st 
Principals, Shamokin, Penn. I. H. school, 
Mauser, president. are designed to do just this 
Kirk FEBRUARY, 1917. 
$-5: Rural Life Conference, rks- 
ne ville, Mo. Association of district _ superinten- work in the public schools 
as ents, Rochester, N. Y. re A 
nd ie Omaha. me, a Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. —to give the child a def- 
th 9 Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 1: Béusstion As: “ lif d 
“ll: . sociation, oston. Ssociation of- 
a ee L. W. Mayberry, fices, 333 South Michi@am avenue, inite aim in life and to train 
V 10-11: New England Association of . = him for useful citizenship. 
. Colleges and Secondary ools. 
th husetts Institute of Tech- NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
aeeey, cambridge. Walter Bal- FOR THE GRADES 
b- lou Jacobs, Brown University, MASSACHUSETTS. 
| Providence, ‘secretary. SOUTH DEERFIELD. H A Vocational Reader. By 
ck 11: New England Federation of Park PreEsseY. Just out 
High School) Commercial Teach- C. Bales has been elected superin- F 
of ers. High School of of the Deerfield-Conway- Stories of practical achieve- 
ton. W. O. Holden, oodin un 
at, Pawtucket, R. L, secretary. ment at home, on the farm, in 
15-17: North Stiles. Mr. Bales is now superin- the fields of science, business, in- 
tendent of the Southwick-Granville- dustry, so tense with interest and 
ey 12-13: Tri-County Association, Graf- Tolland and Sandisfield district. He adventure that the reader re- 
ton, N. D. is a graduate of Dartmouth and was sponds instinctively to the in- 
16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- for a time principal of the Dalton F 
ee ° b d 
= sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Car- High School, later studying at the fluence. He cannot but consider 
ry ter, Massachusetts Agricultural College. his own future with the choice of 
as ea Boston University. F. H. Nick- SPRINGFIELD. By a_ majority callings before him. Illustrated. 
he erson, secretary. of fifty-nine votes the Hampden |) 
27-29: New York State Teachers’ As- County Teachers’ Association re- FOR HIGH: SCHOOLS 
ry corded itself in favor of political A 
's S.ate Normal School, Brockport, ¢quality for women and “equal pay Vocational Guidance for 
en N. Y., president. for equal services” at its sixty-ninth Professions. By Epwin 
n 27-29: South Dakota Educational annual convention. “No more Sat- 
as Association, Watertown. A. H. urday conventions” was the sense of a a. 
Seymour, Aberdeen, secretary. i luti ith press. 
v7 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ As- *"Other resolution passed without 
ed sociation, Missoula. Superinten- ©PPOsition. In the morning thirty- This book enables the high 
dent Helena, presi- one ware school student to obtain an un- 
v dent; H. W. Swain, Helena, secre- teachers gathered for group discus- ; ; 
n, tary. sions. The dean of Dartmouth, Clay- } usual insight into the most force 
n 28-December 1: Virginia Educa- ton Laycock, told the afternoon as- ful group of occupations—law, 
tional Conference, Richmond. J. ‘ig li ind hi h dical 
H. Montgomery, secretary, Rich- sembly that punctuality, industry, | ministry. teaching. the medica 
mond. absolute obedience and patriotism J) group, the scientific group. engi- 
29-December 1: North Carolina State were the things teachers should in- oe inventi ficult 
Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh. sist upon in their pupils, while firm- 
s- ness, fairness, faith and friendliness literature and journalism, and 
* Butterworth, president. teachers from every standpoint as it con- 
30-December 2: Texas State Teach- S?0OU!d display thems cerns himself. 
‘h, ers’ Association, Forth Worth. George W. Winslow of Westfield 
n= Nat Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, was elected to succeed John R. Fau- FOR TEACHERS 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus of West Springfield as _presi- 
Council of dent of the association, along with Vocational Guidance. By 
Teachers "of English, Hotel Astor, J. Apams PuFFer. Out. 
Z New York City. James Fleming Cliiton H. Hobson of Palmer; secre- 
—_ Hosic, Chicago Normal College, tary, Miss Katherine G. Shine of As a counselor for the teacher 
e, Cateago, secretary. Holyoke; treasurer, Miss Bertha we know of no book that ap- 
ad DECEMBER. McConkey of Springfield, who will roaches it for practical informa 
ly tion. Boston. Frederic W. Plum- be the first woman to handle the as- tion on how to place the child in 
e mer, Fall River, secretary. sociation Snances. his life work, and how to guide 
0. 
of the most remarkable 
7 books,”’ writes Eugene Daven- | 
0. port, College of Agriculture, | 
Ik University of Illinois. ‘It cught 
- to be in the hands of every parent 
and teacher and of every child 
_who has reached vocational 
Write for further information 
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ESTABLISHED 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


New Free Text Books 


Need Protection 


From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthenirg ard Extra Precauticrs 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. Here is the record of 
Boston University enrollment for 
the past five years: 1911-12, 1,424; 
1912-13, 1,508; 1913-14, 1,827; 1914-15, 
2,060; 1915-16, 2,608. There is every 
prospect that the enrollment for this 
year will approximate 3,000. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 5x ATES. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Professor Bird T. 
Baldwin of Swarthmore College has 
been apointed lecturer in education 
at the Johns Hopkins University. 
He is giving on Saturdays a course 
on educational measurements, con- 
tinuing the special work he began 
in the University’s summer session. 

NEW YORK. 
CHATHAM. This community of 


2.500 population has elaborate play- 


ground paraphernalia whichwas pub- 
licly dedicated at the opening of the 
school year. The money was chiefly 
provided by the women of the Vil- 
lage Improvement Society. Princi- 
pal Claude L. Moss deserves much 


‘credit for the whole achievement. 


VIRGINIA. 


ROANOKE. The Negro Organiza- 
tion Society of Virginia will hold its 
fourth annual meeting at Roanoke 
November 8,9 and 10. “Better health, 
better homes, better schools, better 
farms,” is the societv’s motto. Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute and successor to Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, will deliver 
the principal address before white 
and colored citizens at the big mass 


Government Jobs for Tcachirs— 
$100 Month. 

All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay 
from $1,200 to $1,800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 

charge. 


meeting, which will close the con- 
vention on Friday, November 10. 

Professor T. C. Erwin, State Nor- 
mal School at Petersburg, Va., will 
furnish information to delegates or 
organizations that are planning to 
attend the Roanoke meeting. 

ALEXANDRIA. William T. 
Hodges, superintendent of the 
schools of Alexandria County, ten- 
dered his resignation effective Octo- 
ber 15. Professor Hodges resigns 
to accept the position of assistant 
superintendent of public instruction 
of the state. 

George W. Zachary, a member of 
the board of school trustees, has 
been elected temporary superinten- 
dent of the schools of that county 
pending the selection of a superin- 
tendent by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Professor Hodges has served as 
superintendent of schools of Alexan- 
dria-for the past seven years, having 
come to that county from Farmville. 


CENTRAL STATE.. 


ILLINOIS. 


URBANA. Though the authori- 
ties at the University of Illinois fully 
expected a decrease in the number 
of students enrolled this year, the 
number of students now is 5,214, 
compared to 4,652 last year. The 
rule that no one should be admitted 
with conditions, that without the full 
number of credits, the provision re- 
quiring four years of high school 
instead of two years for admission 
to the School of Pharmacy, ard a 
number of other regulations of a 
similar nature were good reasons, it 
was thought, for reducing the num- 
ber who would enroll. 


KENTUCKY. 

CLAY COUNTY. At Manchester 
in the week of October 3 to 7 there 
was a celebration of the success of 
illiterary work. There was a street 
procession of 1,000 men and women 
who have had the shackles of illiter- 
acy stricken from their minds. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. E. R. Snyder says that twelve- 
day high schools in this state give 
thoroughly practical courses in auto- 
mobile mechanics. These courses 


include a study of ignition systems, 
carburetors, assembling of machines 
and general repair. They aim to 
prepare students for general garage 
work. At the same time supplemen- 
tary courses are usually given which 
are intended to fit them for the com- 
mercial end of garage management, 
Dr. Snyder says: “These courses are 
probably the most satisfactory from 
a vocational standpoint of any in- 
dustrial courses maintained in the 
day high schools.” 

YREKA. Early in the fall the 
high school of this city was totally 
destroyed by fire, which probably 
originated in the chemical labora- 
tory. The loss was about $50,000. 
With California grit the district at 
once began plans to rebuild a build- 
ing to cost about $70,000. 

REDDING. The annual county 
institute was held here during the 
third week of October. At the close 
the teachers voted to unite with the 
Northern Association next year. 

ANDERSON. This city is taking 
steps to build a $60,000 high school. 
The school has completely outgrown 
its present home. 

RED BLUFF. The high school 
opened with nearly forty more than 
had ever been enrolled before in the 
history of the school. The new 
building is about completed and is 
partly occupied. Principal P. G. 
Ward has been so busy he resigned 
the presidency of the Northern As- 
sociation. County Superintendent 
Mamie B. Lang held the annual 
trustees’ convention in this city m 
October. Among the speakers were 
Deputies Job Wood and Margaret 
McNaught of the state office. 

MAXWELL. Principal E. W. 
Locher of the high school has bees 
busy arranging the program for the 
annual convention of the Northern 
Association which meets in Marys- 
ville in November. Mr. Locher was 
vice-president, and succeeded Mr. 
Ward when the latter resigned. 


Catalog Cards and Other Supplies 
FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BINDING A SPECIALTY. WRITE Fi R CATAL(G 
Library Supplies Depzertmert 
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COLUSA. Plans for a splendid NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 


mew grammar school plant are 

unit plan, and three buildings wi . 

erected first. G. W. Moore is the permite Ss recreation 


head of the schools of this city. NOTICE is hereby given that an examination 


for Superintendent of Recreation for the 


a great body of teachers are under 4 “M December ¥, 1916, in the council chamber 
way. Seven or eight counties will of said city. 
be present, with about 600 teachers. Pint of this position will be $1,800 per 
Prominent among the speakers se- “‘phe examination shall be both oral and 
cured by President Locher are: written, upon the educational preparation, 
President Wilbur of Stanford, Sup- 
of games, athletics, gym - 
erintendent Shiels of Los Angeles, nastics, folk dancing aad music commas "of 
Superintendent Alderman of Port- English, character personality, natural fitness, 
land, and Dr. Winship of Boston. ae te and physica) qualifications. 
In addition several leading educators piying to the undersigned, une’ PY aP- 
of this section will take part, as 


j THOMAS JOHNS 
President Ware of Chico, State y. a. 5 ON, 


Superintendent Hyatt, and Deputy 
McNaught of Sacramento. 

AUBURN. This city is worrying 
about the status of their Junior Col- 
lege. Conflicting reports by exam- 
iners are stated to leave a doubt in 
the mind of local authorities as to 
just what the university thinks of 
junior college work. 

POMONA. Pomona’s new Junior 
College begins its first year with an 
enrollment of forty-eight—all in the 
freshman college class. Irving O. 
Bragg, formerly principal of a nor- 
mal school in Maine, is the dean. 
Conventional college subjects and a 
few occupational courses are offered. 

Occupational education is proving 
popular in Pomona. The boys in 
building construction have just 
completed a $3,000 plastered, three- 
room irame school building under 
the supervision of Principal Ira W. 
Kibby. The classes in this subject 
mixed the concrete, built the forms 
for the cement foundation, and did 
all the construction work. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion, E. Sisson, state commis- 
sioner, and Bernice McCoy, state 
superintendent, have issued a highly 
important Bulletin of Education, 
Volume II, Number 4, on the 
Study of the History of Idaho, 
with Reading Lists and References, 
prepared by H. L. Talkington, Lew- 
iston State Normal School. 

It is as interesting as it is sug- 
gestive and important. 

BOISE. Here is a bulletin, is- 
sued by the State Department of 
Idaho, giving the state creed as re- 
gards simplified forms in spelling. 

“‘Ugh’ has caused the waste of 
gallons of ink and millions of min- 
utes of time by its needless presence 
in such words as_ though and 
through; to say nothing of the 
stupid and burdensome task of learn- 
ing to spell a simple word in so fool- 
ish a fashion. This is only one of 
the many useless and burdensome 
spellings, each a trifle in itself, but 


Savannah, Georgia. 


really a heavy burden on childhood. 

“Idaho is getting rid of the com- 
monest and most useless of these 
extra letters. Some months ago the 
State Board of Education author- 
ized the use of certain simplified 
forms, and the Board required the 
publishers of the new spelling book 
to include the Idaho list of simplified 
spellings as follows:— 

“I. Use the following spellings for 
these words and their compounds 
and derivatives: Tho, altho, thoro, 
thru, rime, draft and sulfur. 

“IT. \ In all words where there is a 
choice between 

The dipthong ae and the vowel 
e. use e: esthetic, medieval. 

2. Final ette and et, use et: quar- 

tet. 

3. Final mme and m, use m: pro- 

gram, telegram, et. 

4. Final ll and 1, use /: fulfil. 

5. Final Ilness, use Mess: fulness, 

dulness, etc. 

6. Ilful and Iful, use ful: skilful, 
joyful, etc. 
se and ze, use se: economize, 
analyze, etc. 

8 logue and log, use log: catalog, 
dialog, etc.” 


OREGON. 


PENDLETON. This enterprising 
city of Round-up fame and great 
prosperity is hoping to have a State 
Normal School. Eastern Oregon 
comcs as near having nothing as 
such a section of a state can come. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Ten years ago the Se- 
attle School District, was still erect- 
ing wooden grade school buildings. 
From that period up to the present 
time there has been a gradual devel- 


opment of the grade school building.- 


The school district is now erecting 
all of its buildings of fireproof 
construction. The different types of 
structure erected in the last ten 
years may be divided roughly into 
six different classes, in the order of 
their development, as follows:— 

1. The wooden building, with 
brick or concrete basement. 


Reeveseg 


each day 
RK F., DURKIN & RELVES CO., 


At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, 
Lessons, etc., on the ‘‘Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or 
gelitine. Always “Remember the Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
*‘Modern’’ Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money 

When you want ten. twenty, forty fifty or more letters of the same kind 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on | 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicawr. remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons. Examina 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more} 
colors at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times | 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 
| 10 per cent. or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


239 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh Pa. | 


Safety 


Special Model 
for 


Teachers 
$2.50 prepaid 


A perfect pen for pro- 
. fessional work: 


perfect even in the smallest 
detail of its manufacture: 


Absolutely dependable 
under the wear and tear of 
constant use. 


Has the con- 
venience of a 
self-filler, yet the 
device is entirely 
concealed. 


Cannot leak, 
because of the 
patented Safety 
Cap (shown 
herewith) a 
p»sitive protec- 
tion to your 
pocket or purse. 


The Autopen 
will adapt itself 
perfectly to the individual 
style of penmanship: it is 
a pen that every teacher 
will be proud to own. 


As a holiday Remem- 
brance the Autopen proves 
a lifelong reminder-of the 
thought and good taste of 
the giver. 

Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion, or your money refunded. 
Send for catalogue showing 


other styies, also gold and silver 

mounted gift pens. 

SANFORD & BENNETT CO, 
53 Maiden Lane, New York City 

Repre wentatives wanted in unoccu- 


pied territory, tohandle our pens in 
quantities for the Christmas trade. 
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Schools and Colleges & 


Thomas Normal Training School. 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 


(INCORPORATED) 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 


jects in the Public Schools. 


The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 


rge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 
@ MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 


School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. 


Good situations always open. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


We also qualify 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


2. The brick building, with wooden 
joists and stairs, ordinarily known 
as mill construction. 

3. The brick building, with fire- 
proof corridors and __ stairways, 
and the balance of building of mill 
construction. 

4. The brick building with the 
entire first floor corridors and stair- 
ways fireproof, and balance of build- 
ing mill construction. 

5. The brick building with the en- 
tire first and second floors fireproof 
and only the attic floor and roof of 
mill construction. 

6. <A brick building with the first, 
second and attic floors fireproof. 
This is the type of construction now 
in use. 

The gradual improvement in the 
kind of construction has naturally 
resulted in increased cost. The cost 
of the first ‘unit of the wooden 
school of ten years ago was about 
$30,000. The cost of the first unit of 
our latest building has been about 
$75,000. This is an increase of two 
and one-half times in the cost in ten 
years. The increased cost has been 
well worth while if one will take the 
time to visit an old wooden building 
and one of the latest structures. 
The new buildings are solid and sub- 
stantial in construction and appear- 
ance in marked contrast to the old 
wooden school. 

In the latest buildings special at- 
cention has been paid to the installa- 
tion of the best sanitary appliances 
and heating apparatus. The con- 
trast in the heating plants of the new 
and old buildings is specially notice- 
able. Ten years ago the furnace sys- 
tem was in vogue, in marked con- 
trast to the modern steam heating 
and ventilating plants in the latest 
buildings. d 

One very great step forward in 


the last ten years has been the 
placing of the heating plant, outside 
of the main building, in an annex. 
This provision reduces to the mini- 
mum the danger from fire origina- 
ting in the main structure. In this 
one-story annex in the future will 
also be placed the manual training 
department. The main toilet rooms 
and fresh-air passage to the main 
building are also placed in this an- 
nex. This provision eliminates the 
possibility of odors from the toilet 
room penetrating into the main 
building. 

The recent grade school buildings 
have toilet facilities for boys and 
girls in addition to the main toilets 
in the annex. All sharp corners and 
angles have been eliminated and 
superseded by round corners and 
angles. An instance of this is the 
base at the floor both in the rooms 
and corridors. The use of plastic 
flooring in the corridors and stair- 
Ways is a great improvement over 
the wooden floors of ten years ago. 
One good feature of the plastic floor 
is that it can be made monolithic 
with the stairs and base. Sanitary 
corners and angles can be made with 
little trouble from this plastic ma- 
terial. 

An item of interest that is worth 
mentioning is the roof of the modern 
building. In latest structures the 


‘roof is made of asbestos, either in 


sheet form or in the form of shingles. 
This material makes a fireproof sur- 
face which cannot by any means 
convey any fire from the roof of the 
building. Another fire protection 
which has been added recently, is 
the installation of metal-covered 
doors, throughout the basement or 
lower story of the buildings. 

As a substitute for stairs the 
School District has adopted inclines 
in the new West Seattle High School 
to be erected this year. If the in- 


cline is found to be satisfactory in 
this building there can be no doubt 
that its use will be extended to other 
buildings in the near future. The in- 
cline is especially suitable to a high 
school, where there is so much 
changing from classroom to class- 
room, with resulting stair- 
climbing from floor to floor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Citizens of the District are co- 
operating with the school children 
for the conservation of print paper 
and Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools Stephen E. Kramer says 
that letters and telephone communi- 
cations from those who endorse the 
plan will aid materially the fund for 
playgrounds and parks. 

A number of those who have of- 
fered to assist the school authorities, 
have quantities of issues of the Con- 
gressional Record, which is printed 
on paper o1 the choicest quality and 
brings a greater amount than that 
realized from old newspapers. 

To assist these residents, the 
schools have appointed committees 
of boys and girls who will call for 
the papers and bring them to the 
coilection centres. 

Mrs. Louisa van de Sande Mann, 
one of the originators of the free 
kindergarten idea in the local public 
schools and regarded as a leader in 
this sort of work in the country, 
died at the family residence, this. 
city, last week. She had been ill for 
about one year and was sixty-nine 
years old. At Cambridge, Mass. 
in 1878, she was married to Mr. 
Mann, youngest son of Horace 
Mann, formerly secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 
who, at the time of his son’s birth, 
was filling out in Congress the unex- 
pired term of the then President, 
John Quincy Adams. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y- 
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The November Atlantic 


“Living in History,” by Agnes 
Repplier, the leading article of the 
November Atlantic, is a stirring 
challenge to those Americans who, 
while the destiny of the world is 
being decided on the battlefields of 
Europe, profess to a “mental neu- 
trality’ which, to Miss Repplier’s 
thinking, is unworthy of rational 
beings. Alfred E. Stearns, headmas- 
ter of Phillips Andover Academy, 
contributes “Some Fallacies in the 
Modern Educational Scheme,’—a 
vigorous defence of the older educa- 
tional methods, with their emphasis 
on discipline and guidance, as con- 
trasted with the new “elective” 
theories. Under the heading of 
“The Great War’ are six admirable 
articles: “Neutral Europe and the 
War,” by L. Simons, a Dutch publi- 
cist; “The Conscientious Objector,” 
bv Henry W. Nevinson; “The De- 
feat of the German General Staff,” 
by Herbert Sidebotham of the Man- 
chester Guardian; “The Flame of 
France,” by Allen Tucker; a poig- 
nant episode of the Irish Rebellion; 
“Easter,” by Nora Connolly, and a 
terrible account of the Armenian 
Deportation as told by an eye- 
witness. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Good Manners in the Elementary 
Schools.” Prepared by the Com- 
missioner of Elementary Schools 
oi California, Margaret Schallen- 
berger McNaught. 40 pages. 

“Financing the Minneapolis 
Schools.” Sources of revenue, ex- 
penditures, comparison with 
twenty-four other cities. Superin- 
tendent Frank Spaulding. 
Fifty-six pages. Monograph No. 2. 

“A Million a Year.” A _ five-year 
school building program, in- 
cluding discussion of some funda- 
mental educational policies. 
Monograph No. 1, series of 1916- 
17, Minneapolis Board of Educa- 


tion. Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding. 90 pages. 
“Feeding the World.” What voca- 


tional education is needed for the 
flour mill. Occupational Series 
Bulletin No. 6, Minneapolis Board 
of Education. 20 pages. 
“The Visiting Teacher in New York 
City.” A statement of the func- 
tion and an “Analysis of the work 
of the visiting teacher staff of the 
Public Education Association from 
1912 to 1915. By Harriet M. John- 
son. Public Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York 
Bulletin. 84 pages. 
+ 


Wear a Smile—It is cooler in sum- 
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AGENCIES 


TEACHERS’ 


ad 


“THE ‘BARDEEN making ood.” writes nis is the Rind of report 


that comes to us at this season of the year from many schools where our candidates are a eee | 
work, In order to make sure that those whom we have placed continue to make good throughou 

the year we send about mid-year an nee to the superintendent or board of education where such 
teachers are engaged, asking fora fran CANDID TE are doing. We also write to our candi- 
statement as to the kind of work our A dates ing how they tike the school 
and surroundings. The unbiased replies which come in answer to these inquiries are not only 
gratifying in that they show tbat our judgment has in the majority of cases been correct -but they 
ive us also an additional knowle of both schools and teachers which counts for muchthe next 


in dating that candidetes ca ham ee kare tanked exe 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
315-319 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Did you get it? Ip business” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, 
years of the successes and failures of applications. 7 TELLS ‘ W. KEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $.Webesh Ave., Chicego, Il 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth fvenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY con 


for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cali om 
address 
2 Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. ' 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
mone for registiation.. If you 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. © 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. or fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHF RS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 36538 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


ey eH Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies &°srs" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


mer and warmer in winter. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and 
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The Victor in use in the Penmanship Class of Miss Anna E. Hill, 


Bradley School, Asbury Park, N. J: 


Hundreds of schools are using 


The Victor and Victor Records 


in the teaching of movement writing 


FORMERLY, 


The teacher of penmanshi> consumed in counting much energy which should have been saved as a 


reserve force. 


NOW, 


Rhythm, through music, takes the place of the old-fashioned counting; it relieves nerve tension 
and monotony, develops uniform speed and accuracy, and brings into the recitation the all-important 


requisite of INTEREST. 


Rhythm ploys an important part in life, an | it should be used in the ec ‘ucation of every child. 


Have you tried these records for Penmanship and Khythm work? 
formations. Selections in two and four-part rhythm are suited to many Ictters, 
adapted by the teacher.) 


790 
10 in, 


12 in.$1.25 


17917 
10in. 75¢ 


17767 


1Jin. 


tional 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
un ler the instrument safe and 
Secure from danger. and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 


enth March 
Victor Military Band 


Victor Military Band 


| New York Hippodrome March 


Sousa’s Dand 
Pathfinder of Panama March 


ousa’s Band 


Perfect Day Waltz 
McKee’s Orchestra 
In Wintertime Waltz 
McKee’s Orchestra 
Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Gavotte 
(Gretry) Wm. H. Reitz 
Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett 
( Mozart) Wm. H. Reitz 
Hilo— Hawaiian March 
Irene West Royal Hawaiians 
Wailana Waltz (Hawaiian Guitars 
Lua-Kaili 


Educational Department 


(\Valtz rhythms are adapted to all oval work, and three-count 
words and sentence exercises, and may be easily 


17957 ‘National Emblem March Pryor’s Band 
10in. 75¢ | Garde du Corps March  Pryor’s Band 


Sellenger’s Round ( Sharp) 

Victor Military Band 
( Burchenal) 
Victor Military Band 


Sailor’s Hornpipe urchena!) 
17840 Victor Band 
10 in. | Rinnce Fada ( Durchenal) 
Victor Military Band 


Come Let Us Be Joyful (2) 

Kulldansen No. 2 | burchenal) 

Victor Military Sone 

Seven Pretty Girls (2) First 

( Burchenal Victor Military ‘Band 
Colombia Waltz 

17928 Blue & White Marimba Band 
10 in. 75¢ | Marimba March 


Blue & White Marimba Band 


18010 . 
10 in, | Gath ing P 


17761 
10in. 75¢ | 


See the nearest Victor dealer for copies of Victor Educa- 
Booklets including the NE\ 
VICTOR RECORDS, or write to the 


GRADED LIST OF 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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